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‘* Full of Incident, full of Knowledge and 
wisdom. It should be in the student’s hands, studied 
by the professional man, find a place in the library of 
the literary man, and be a companion of the teacher.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


THE 22d THOUSAND OF 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER, 


For Deliberative Assemblies. Pocket 
size. Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 


From Cyrus Northrop, Prof. of Bheteric 
and English Literature, Yale College: “ pn rene § 
fitted to meet the wants of the learned and unlearn 
in parliamentary practice alike. It isso clear, so con- 
cise, so full, that it must become the favorite compan- 
ion of the rising debater as of the experienced legis- 
lator. I shall certainly call the attention of our stu- 
dents to its merits.” 


<y Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


8. C. GRICCS & CO., Publishers, 


Second. 
undred ; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginw & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 
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CRUISING. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


What are the days but islands, 

So many little islands, 

And sleep the sea of silence 
That flows around them all ? 

Then, when the moon is risen, 

The peaceful waters glisten ; 

But yonder plashing,—listen! 
It is the souls that fall. 


The little boats are skimming, 
The wind-led boats are skimming, 
Each in its silver rimming, 

Apart from the fleet and shore. 
There not an oar is dipping,— 
With just acable’s slipping 
Glides out the phantom shipping 

That wanders evermore. 


Every day’s an island, 
A green or barren island, 
A lowland or a highland, 

That looks upon the sea. 
There fruitful groves are crowning, 
There barren cliffs are frowning, 
And rocky channels drowning 

The little boats that flee. 


How many are the islands, 
The teeming, talking islands, 
That in the sea of silence 

The roving vessels find ! 
Their number no man knoweth: 
Their way the current showeth ; 
The tide returnless floweth 

As each is left behind. 


The sailors long to tarry,— 

For rest they long to tarry,— 

When as some isle of faery 
They touch and go ashore, 

With songs of wistful pleading 

They follow fate unheeding, 

And with the tide’s receding 
Are drifting as before. 


But sometime, in the sailing, 
The blind and endless sailing, 
They pass beyond the hailing 
Of land upon the lee; 
The lowlands and the highlands, 
And all beyond the islands, . 
Behold the sea of silence, 
Behold the great white sea. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


OriGInAL Papers.—There is more editorial tact and 
talent required to make proper and practical selections 
than is put in requisition By the production of the 
vaunting original papers that seem to consider orig- 
inality the only requisite for a good periodical. A good 
newspaper is always dependent upon other resources 
than its own. And the boast of a periodical that it is 


entirely original is too often like the boast of a library 
if it should claim to have the production of only one 
author.—The Weekly Louisianan. 


Tue Ground OF OUR OBLIGATION TO SOCRATES.— 
Our obligation to Socrates is great. It rests upon the 
exceptional evolution in his own experience of the finer 
intuitions that are in some degree common to all men ; 
upon his clear perception of their transcendent import, 
and the gigantic facility with which he reduced them to 
axioms, and even to scientific order. Our obligation 
may be said to be even enhanced by his heroic devotion 
to his perception of truth, and to what he considered 
his proper service to mankind. His well-used endow- 
ment, by which he became not only the gifted thinker 
but also the practiced reasoner, coupled with his singular 


faith in a divine goodness and deference to a divine 
will,—these together mark him at once the wisest and 
the most child-like among ancient princes of philosophy. 


—Sunday Afternoon. 
Rexicious Instruction 1n ScHoors. — 

There is a singular but instructive contest pending in 

Belgium between the Catholic clergy and the State, 


The Liberals, having now a majority in the Parliament, 
have determined to take the public schools out of the 
hands of the priests, who, since 1842, have had complete 
control of them. Under the law recently passed re- 
ligious instruction is to be given in the schools at a 
certain hour, by priests, to those children whose par- 
ents shall call for it; but beyond this the clergy is to 
have nothing to say to the management. The bishops, 
however, have not only forbidden the curés to give such 
instruction, but have directed them to refuse the sacra- 
ments to any teacher who attempts to supply their 
place by teaching the children the catechism. It is re- 
ported that in some dioceses the bishops have gone still 
farther, and have directed that absolution shall be denied 
to all masters of primary schools serving under the new 
law, and to both the teachers and pupils of the normal 
schools. This report is not thoroughly authenticated, 
but the Ultramontane papers have not as yet denied it. 


The affair is useful, as showing what the Catholic clergy 
will do when circumstances are favorable, and how thor- 
oughly conditional their liberalism is apt to be. — The 
Nation, Sept. 11, 1879. 


Women’s Epucation.—And yet the question [of 
women’s education in England] has gained ground. 
The work of the last few years proved it beyond a dis- 
pute. It shows reform in secondary education advanc- 
ing day by day,—the grant of university education, till 
now the exclusive privilege of men}; and professional 
education, in the only direction hitherto earnestly 
sought by women, secured to them by the opening of 
the medical school. The question, then, is no longer 
what it was so few years ago, “Shall women be allowed 
to have real and thorough education ?” ‘They have it. 


Through difficulties innumerable the opportunities have 
been won for them, and they have shown most praise- 
worthy zeal in using the opportunities. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


Tue Innocent ScHooLtMAstEeR.—He doesn’t know 
very much. He can ask the questions laid down in his 
text-book, and can determine with a good degree of ac- 
curacy whether the answers are repeated correctly. He 
carries a pen over his ear, a stick in his right hand, and 


a book in his pocket. He considers it of more impor- 
tance to secure obedience and submission than intel- 
lectual discipline.-—Barnes’ Monthly. 


Tue Hien Scnoou.—Our free public schools are 
based upon a clear, impartial, and impregnable princi- 
ple, — the right and duty of the State to give to each 
and all of its children an education sufficient to enable 
the citizen to know and perform his civil duties. That 
this theory has included the high school, has been, and, 
as we believe, to-day, is the sentiment of the people of 
Rhode Island. It need not be said to any man of in- 
telligence that there is a wide distinction between wil- 
lingness to support a high school properly and efficiently 
conducted, and assent to taxation for a school incom 
petently and ineffectively managed. In brief, that 
which Rhode Island requires as to its schools is just 
what it demands in other affairs, — that they shall con- 
form to the idea and purposé of their being, and shall 
be carried on as sensible and honest people conduct 
their own business, with a strict re for an intel- 
ligent economy.—Providence Journal. 

Mr, Avcort’s SumMER ScHoo. or PHILosoPpHy.— 
If Plato’s Academy was to be revived upon the Wes. 
tern continent, no spot could have been more fitting 
than the banks of the tranquil Concord, where the Rev- 
olutionary farmers fired their famous shot ; the home of 
Emerson, and Thoreau, and Alcott, and for some years, 


of Hawthorne. Indeed, the very spot selected is just 
below the hill along which the farmers hurried above 
the retreating British, and which Hawthorne has en- 
chanted with his unfinished and powerful story of Sep- 
timius Felton. There, upon the edge of the meadow- 
land, near Emerson’s house and Hawthorne’s latest 
home, Mr. Alcott, with the invincible placidity and faith 
whick keep him young at eighty, and Miss Peabody, 
who kept his Record of a School, and Mr. Sanborn, the 
practical philanthropist and untiring secretary of the 
Social Science Association, have this year opened a 
summer school of philosophy, enlisting the services of 


accomplished associates from the West and the East. 
The project seemed to many an attempted transcend- 
ental revival which was sure to fail, and perhaps a little 
ridiculously. But the desert of the projectors would 
have been small if they had not dared put it to the 
touch, while ridicule is a quality that can be attached to 
the best things, as a boy could have pinned a piece of 
paper to the skirts of Washington.— Harper’s Magazine. 


THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AND 
HIS TEACHERS. 


BY J. L. PICKARD, PREST. JOWA COLLEGE, IOWA. 


Among the varied duties of the school superintend- 
ent, those growing out of his relations to his teachers 
claim attention. 

1. He should bea leader. To this end his fitness to 
lead must be recognized. His better acquaintance with 
the work required of teachers must be everywhere ap- 
parent. This acquaintance should be the child of ex- 
perience; hence it is better though not, in exceptional 
cases, essential, that the superintendent be chosen from 
the ranks of professional teachers. Theorizing the 
most attractive, the most plausible, even, will not sat- 
isfy the demand. Nor will practice in a narrow field 
prepare him for his wider duties. A wide and varied 
experience gives vigor to consciousness of power, — a 
prime element in successful leadership. But a leader, 
though familiar with details, cannot be burdened with 
them; he must generalize, grasp principles which un- 
derlie the detailed work assigned to his subordinates. 
It is his to plan the campaign, to assign to each divis- 
ion of his forces the work to be done, indicating the re- 
sults to be accomplished, and leaving the minutie to 
the discretion and loyalty of his teachers. 

2. Confidence in the discretion of his teachers of necessity 
follows, from his lack of time to attend to details. If a 
superintendent feels it incumbent upon himself to mark 
out the steps for individual teachers, two things equally 
disastrous are consequent: the frittering away of his 
own time, and the purely mechanical work of each part 
of a vast machine. If he finds in his corps of teachers 
manifest lack of discretion, the best remedy consists not 
in himself doing the work through a faulty agent, but 
in changing the agent. If he cannot rely, he should 
relieve. At all events, he should so far presume upon 
the intelligence of his teachers as to free them from the 
feeling that they are set to do another’s work in a way 
marked out by another’s will. There are matters of 
form, mechanical in their very nature, in the attention 
to which the teacher may safely follow explicit direc- 
tions; but one way is open, and no opportunity for 
choice can be given. These matters are, however, the 
least important of all. In the great work of the teacher, 
—the building up of the character of the pupil, and the 
fashioning of his style of thought, — there is ample op- 


portunity for the exercise of diverse gifts; occasion for 
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the use of individual power; ample field for the culti- pared for such a demand. A teacher’s vocation inclines 


vation of the freedom of the teacher. No superintend-. 


to self-assertion. A parent’s love blinds him to faults 


ent can afford to sacrifice the freedom of the individual in his own children, even if it magnifies not the faults 
teacher. He may counsel, but not direct ; he must lead, in those of others. An opinionated teacher and a 
but not control, except in that indirect way which is blinded parent, being given the conditions, are highly 


the outgrowth of a marked superiority. He who has, 
the broadest views of the work of supervision will most 
surely exercise trust in the discretion of his teachers. 
He recognizes the possibility of different routes to the 
same end. He knows that variety in means best suits 
varying ability, and that freedom in the line of earnest 
service secures the best results. Hampering teachers 
with minute details as to the method of work, frets and 
hinders rather than helps. Manifest suspicion of indis- 
cretion increases the probability of its existence. 
Trust encourages effort, and helps to establish proof of 
its worthy bestowal. It may be misplaced, but the rem- 
edy is simple; a teacher who fails in discretion after 
full opportunity for its free exercise, should not be left 
to trouble the superintendent, and to stand in the way 
of one capable of better service. But too hasty judg- 
ment is to be deplored ; hence,— 
3. Patience is requisite. The best service possible to 
a teacher is not always apparent upon first trial, nor in 
the first place obtained. It is unwise to condemn after 
the first failure; it may result from a mistake which in 
another and similar place can be, will be corrected. 
Circumstances may be unfavorable, and an entire change 
will show that the failure was not in the teacher, but in 
her surroundings. There are those whose natural 
strength will carry them through all trials; others 
need such assistance for a time as favorable surround- 
ings may furnish. With some there is consciousness of 
power ; with others, the power but not the consciousness 
exists. To the latter the encouragement of success, 
found by the application of the power to some slight re- 
sistance, develops the consciousness and secures good re- 
sults. With some the power is yet in its germ, and 
needs the sunshine of a smile, the rain of kind advice 
for its full development. Some of the best teachers of 
my acquaintance have been saved through the patience 
of their superiors. But patience may “have her per- 
fect work,” and forbearance may “ cease to be a virtue ” ; 
still conscious inability will honor the superintendent’s 


favorable to a first-class controversy. An ex parte 
hearing of such a case but widens the breach, and a 
hasty decision made upon the application of either party 
lays the superintendent liable to the charge of injustice. 
Let both sides be heard, and the point at issue be di- 
vested of all misunderstandings, and the case will settle 
itself to the satisfaction of both. My experience has 
convinced me that most controversies, cleared of all 
misunderstandings, are reduced thereby to a compass 
so small as to shame those who persist in attempting to 
stand upon it. The wisdom of the superintendent will 
be seen in curbing the teacher’s vanity, and in curing a 
parent’s blindness. 

Enough has been said indirectly, in previous articles, 
upon the need of a watchful eye over the interests of 
pupils in the hands of teachers who may be unjust with 
the best of motives. Self-interest sometimes may un- 
derlie great devotion to the interests of pupils. The 
system of grading teachers upon percentages obtained 
by their pupils is liable to gross abuse. It may be of 
use for purposes of private counsel, but unjust when 
made the basis of public award. There are many ele- 
ments beyond the mathematician’s determination which 
utterly destroy the value of his results. Another source 
of injustice is found in the publication of a list of pro- 
motions of pupils within some specified time, unless the 


time cover a period sufficient to permit the elimination of 
all temporary, incidental influences which may favor or 
retard the moving forward of pupils, with due regard to 
the mutual obligations of teacher, pupil, and parent, the 
superintendent will cherish. 


5. A spirit of helpfulnes. The larger experience 


can always be helpful in ways that will not abridge the 
freedom of the less. 


The work of instruction is shared 
by superintendent and teachers. He, the controlling 


spirit,—they, the active participants ; he, the general,— 
they, the rank and file. 
stronger for their reliance upon their leader. 
of helpfulness will beget in them a spirit of comity, 


Any corps of teachers is the 
His spirit 


decision. 


His patience will not be simply enduring, 
but active in correcting faults with which he bears, and 
mercy will temper. 

4. Justice in dealing with the faults of his teachers as 
well as in his estimate of their merits. Overpraise, 


misapplied praise, are as unjust as unmerited censure. 
In any body of teachers no one can monopolize all the 
excellences. “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend :” 
they are the wounds made by the skillful surgeon, not 
to hurt, but to heal. To withhold friendly criticism and 
then to visit judgment for faults which might have been 
corrected, is the rankest injustice. Such a course as- 
sumes that the teacher is conscious of her faults and 
willingly perpetuates them. If such wilfulness leaves 
no ground for assuming, but actually proves its exist- 
ence after proper admonition, there is but one course for 
justice to pursue, and the guilty one will assent. If to 
the superintendent’s human nature some favorites be 
essential, let them be selected from those who have 
‘ organized victory ” for themselves, who have come up 
“out of great tribulation.” Such will have the good 
sense not to be damaged by favoritism. Better still, if 
he can so far overcome human frailty as to be the fast 
friend to merit wherever found, the faithful friend to 
faults in whomsoever they exist. Justice withholds 
not merited censure, confers not unmerited praise. 
Frequent opportunities will be given for acting the 
part of a wise and just mediator between teacher and 
parent. In no other part of the superintendent’s work 
will he need greater discretion. To make both parties, 
in a conflict of opinion, feel that he is a true friend 
whose decisions will always be just, demands experi- 
mental knowledge of the position beld by each. One 


which shall bind them to their work as it attaches them 
more firmly each to the other. If a superintendent will 
lead, show confidence in, have patience with, be just to, 
and wisely help his teachers, he will find through their 
hearty coéperation assured success. Their obedience 
will be more cheerful as they recognize the ability of 
their leader. Their discretion will grow with oppor- 
tunities for its exercise. Their shortcomings will be 
lessened through the notice taken of their good qualities 
and the friendly overlooking of their faults. Reproof, 
even, will be the more welcome if they find their de- 
serts are recognized. Their weakness will be made 
strength by timely assistance. The superintendent 
does his best work through devoted co-workers : devoted 
not to him, but to the work he is set to supervise. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN OLD JAPAN. 


The school-life of the “samauri” boy began when he 
was about six years of age. His first task was to make 
after a copy, in weary routine, the Japanese letters. 
He used at first a brush as large as one’s little finger, 
so that every defect of his execution would be plainly 
manifest. The master sat by him and directed his 
movements. Every one of the complicated letters was 
required to be made with the strokes in the same order, 
and with the same emphasis. As the cost of paper 
would be a serious burden, they were required to use 
the same sheets many times over. The letters of one 
day were smeared out at its close, and the papers dried 
in the sun forthe next. As you pass along the streets 
of a Japanese town, you may still see the schoolboy’s 
copy-book hung out to dry, and the schoolboy himself 


who has been a teacher, and who is a father, is best pre- 


you can always detect in his homeward march from 


school by his smouched fingers and face, which have re- 
ceived more than their share of the writer’s ink. 

At the lewest estimate a schoolboy was required to 
learn 1,000. different characters. In the Government 
elementary schools at the present time, about 3,000 
characters are taught. A man laying any claim to 
scholarship knows 8,000 or 10,000 characters ; and those 
who pass for men of great learning are expected to be 
acquainted with many tens of thousands. These char- 
acters have each their distinct meaning, so that the 
learner has not merely to learn the mechanical act of 
making it, but also its meaning and its proper place and 
use in a sentence. Many years of the boy’s life are 
mainly spent in this task of learning to write and to 
use the numerous letters of his alphabet. The earlier 
reading-books were the simpler Chinese classics, in 
which the boy was taught the sounds of the characters 
as well as theirmeaning. Ashe advanced, more difficult 
books were used, and he was exercised, not only in 
reading the passages, but also in explaining their mean- 
ing in the ordinary colloquial style.-—Dr. David Murray. 


THE GRUBE METHOD. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, PH.D., MILLERSVILLE, PA. 


The new is often, though not always, better than the 
old. Is the new method of teaching primary arithme- 
tic, known as the Grube Method, an improvement on 
the method in general use? Several of our most dis- 
tinguished teachers and educational thinkers hold that 
it is; we are not convinced of the correctness of their 
opinions, To us the method seems to be erroneous, 
and a few words on the subject may be of interest to 
the readers of Toe JouRNAL. 


In order to make a comparison of the two methods, 
we need to see clearly the character of each. The two 
methods, of course, agree in giving pupils clear and 
definite ideas of numbers by means of objects, and in 
teaching them the names and characters that express 
them. At this point they diverge and proceed in dif- 
ferent ways. By the common method we first teach 
pupils te add numbers, then to subtract numbers, then 
to multiply them, and then to divide them. That is, 
we teach the fundamental opexations of arithmetic. 
Many good teachers combine addition and subtraction in 
deriving the elementary sums and differences, and also 
combine multiplication and division in deriving the ele- 
mentary products ana quotients. By this method the 
operations are made the basis of the instruction; the 
object being to make pupils ready and skillful in the 
mechanical operations of th® science. 

The Grube method, after presenting the ideas of 
number and their oral and written expression, proceeds 
in accordance with the following principles: 1. It makes 
each individual number, and not the operations, the 
basis of the instruction ; 2. It combines the four funda- 
mental operations in each lesson from the start. Thus 
in treating the number 2, “all the operations possible 
within the limit of this number” are performed in the 
same lesson. Thus the child is taught that 1+ 1— 2, 
2x1=>2, 2—-1=>2, 2+1=>2, 2+2=1, ete. 
The same method is pursued with each successive num- 
ber, three, four, five, etc., as far as may be thought nec- 
essary. The whole circle of operations is exhibited and 
taught in treating each individual number. 


This method seems to us to be founded in error. It 
is false in philosophy, and tedious and perplexing in 
practice. The objections to it are fundamental, a few 
of which will be stated : 

First, it is opposed to the simplest principles of the 
mental growth of a child, in that it requires the learner 
to grasp four diverse operations, —addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division,—in the earliest lessons of 
arithmetic. | 

Second, it is false in philosophy, in that it makes 
number the basis of instruction instead of the operations 


upon number. The material of arithmetic is number, 
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but the basis of the science’ is the fundamental opera- 
tions of synthesis, analysis, and comparison. 

Third, it is inconvenient in practice; to be of real 
practical advantage it should be continued as far as 144, 
the limit of the table of elementary products and quo- 
tients; or at least to 81, the product of 9times 9. This 
would require years of labor, to attain that which the 
child can easily devise for himself when he is familiar 
with the nature of the fundamental operations, and has 
acquired the elementary sums and products, 

Fourth, the Grube method inverts the natural order 
of arithmetical thought and development. It puts an- 
alysis before synthesis, when, according to the generic 
of numbers, from the one to the many, synthesis should 
precede analysis. Thus, we should learn that 2 and 2 
are 4 before we begin to separate 4 into its elements; 
or, that 7 times 9 are 63 before we begin with 63 and 
find its elements, 7 times 9, etc. 

Fifth, the method is a waste of time, in that it labors 
to train the child to do that which he can readily do 
himself, when he is prepared, without any training. 
The child must learn, commit to memory, the elemen- 
tary sums and differences as given in the “addition 
table,” and the elementary products and quotients as con- 
tained in the “ multiplication table”; and with these 
he can take the different numbers and make all the an- 
alyses of the Grube method for himself. But the Grube 
method inverts this order, and assumes that the child 
is, in one way or another, to reach these elementary 
sums, differences, products, and quotients, by the long 
and tedious process of analyzing the different numbers 
in order, from 1 to some limit, as 81 or 144. 

A simple comparison of the Grube method, with a 
clear idea of the ordinary method, it would seem, should 
be sufficient to exclude its use in the first lessons of 
arithmetic. Indeed, we can hardly see how any intelli- 
gent teacher could adopt or advocate such a method 
unless he was carried away by its novelty, or lacked ex- 
perience in teaching primary arithmetic. We have for 
a long time used, and recommended to be used, exer- 
cises similar to those of the Grube method; but, in our 
opinion, they should follow, and not precede, the learn- 
ing of the elements presented in the addition and mul- 
tiplication tables. These exercises should be regarded 
as merely incidental, as one of several different classes 
of applications of the fundamental rules, and not as the 
basis of a system of instruction in arithmetic. With 
very great respect for the opinions of those who have 
written in favor of the Grube method, we cannot but 
think it incorrect in theory, and inconvenient in prac- 
tice; and we speak from a long experience in witnessing 
and directing primary instruction. 


BREEDING-POOLS OF VICE. 


What'was the matter with our audience, that it so in- 
terested us? Had we not seen boys and young men in 
uniform before ? We certainly had. The uniform, 
though, was not the only peculiarity. When our words 
to this audience had been closed, some of our hearers 
went to outside cottages like ordinary houses, but others 
went to quarters with bars in the windows. Some, I 
knew, at night went to sleep in rooms like ordinary 
chambers, and others lay down in narrow, prison-like 
cells, with a grating in each door. 

The place was the Reform School, at Westboro, Mass., 
and the two classes of inmates thus differently treated 
were “the trust and honor boys,” and those that were 
in the lower, correctional grades of the school. It was 
no wonder that the audience I addressed had interested 
me even painfully. Some of the boys had good faces, 
— bright, intelligent, docile, hopeful. Of these, nine 
cases out of ten would be likely to make good men. 
Looking at other faces, you would say at once that 
there was nitro-glycerine aboard. 

The idea in the management of the school is, of 
course, reformatory. If there is any element of hope in 
a boy, the purpose is to wake it up, stimulate it, an 


make its possessor orderly, submissive, industrious, am- 
bitious. The worst young man in the school, shadowed 
by the worst crime for which the elastic walls of the in- 
stitution will make room, has the same chance as the 
others. He will, if deserving, be advanced from one 
grade of standing to a higher, until at last he leaves 
barred window and grated door behind him, to stand in 
the “trust” ranks, then in the “honor.” Finally, he 
will have the last door opened between him and the 
world, and he stands on the threshold, to go wherever 
he will and begin once more life’s serious battle. 

We asked ourselves where those inmates would prob- 
ably be in twenty years. Was it not an interesting 
question? Some undoubtedly will go away “ to the 
front,” and occupy foremost places in society. Some,— 
we dislike to think of it, — will probably slide back to 
shadowy, shameful places in the rear. We thought of 
this question of probabilities with some shuddering. 
But in this article we are not concerned so much about 
the places they will go to, as the places these young 
people came from. What were the surroundings of 
their lives formerly ? What was the character of their 
homes, neighborhoods, districts? What was their 
parents’ standing, morally viewed ? How much inher- 
ited evil has come here to school, to be reformed if pos- 
sible? How much that is bad has some father trans- 
mitted to his boy ? How much drunkenness, law- 
breaking, shiftlessness, he has piled upon the shoulders 
of his boy, making him stagger under the load at the 
very start ! ; 

This load may be lightened at the Reform School, 
perhaps dropped altogether, but how serious do those 
antecedents make the problem! How discouraging are 
the circumstances, then, amid which some lives are prop- 
agated; surroundings of intemperance, hunger, cold, 
and petty crimes. Rank is the growth of the fungus in 
these darksome pools. Oh, these breeding pools of 
vice! we are constrained to cry out; the slums of cities, 
the rotten nooks of country towns (cities are not the 
worst places in the world); isolated neighborhoods on 
back roads; perhaps some wretched home, not always 
under a patched and leaky roof, but one that may be 
slated and fantastically gabled, covering the elegancies 
of life. 

Recognizing the importance of prevention rather than 
cure, we perceive the necessity of that reform insti- 
tution smaller than any Reform School, carried round 
in the heart of a single wise, faithful, loving teacher. 
How much good a man or woman can do by taking the 
bad boy or the bad girl in school, and there fight the 
battle rather than in the reform school, trying to con- 
quer and reduce the disorderly elements in that nature. 
We know how muchit may cost. It will take charity 
for what may have been inherited from a lawless, shift- 
less, drunken old parent, and patience for all the rest. 
It will take thought, take skill, take time. It may take 
something that may be harder than anything else, — a 
willingness to wait for results. It may be waiting with- 
out any recognition of the teacher’s merit, even on the 
part of the scholar. 

Notwithstanding the cost to us, may we consent to 
it, stimulated by the gain to others. Think of the sav- 
ing to society, if we can head off crime,—kill it to-day, 
when it is in the seed; the difference it will make to 
the individual! Who can contemplate it without the 
deepest interest? “That divine and beautiful thing 
called teaching,” says some one. It may be all that, 
but it is not that until teaching means something more 
than putting one idea into a brain to get a second idea 
out. It becomes divine indeed when it means through 
the help of God to build up an entire manhood, heart as 
well as hand, into the symmetry of a true character. 
Whoever is doing that, fills one of the highest places 
that can be occupied here, before getting to the better 
service of the hereafter. 

Only let no one be discouraged because the harvest 
only ripens slowly. The longer we live the more fully 
do we believe in the possibility of one man being better. 
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and the possibility of another man making him better. 
But sometimes he who teaches must wait so long until 
he that is taught shall be wiser. That day will come 
though. We remember what a young man told us once. 
We dare say he perplexed his teacher at times, a scholar 
who may have been busier with mischief than a bumble- 
bee among the hollyhocks. But how her influence fol- 
lowed him, and away off amid the turbulent scenes of 
the war, he thought especially of her. We have grow- 
ing faith in it,—our influence over one another. Here 
are men who visit graves almost level under the long 
beating of the raindrops, and as they think of the dead 
teacher their thoughts wander gratefully to the old red 
school-house where her kind, patient efforts not only 
made them wiser but better men. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS.—(1.) 


This series of articles has been prepared in the hope 
that it will help to introduce into our schools a more 
systematic and regular use of gymnastic exercises than 
has hitherto been general. For while the importance 
of such exercises is almost universally conceded, their 
observance is often as desultory, careless, and intermit- 
tent as if their value were denied. If the physical ex- 
ercises of each school-session were placed on a par with 
its mental exercises, to be conducted with as much 
promptness as a drill in mental arithmetic, to be made 
progressive in difficulty, to be studied by the teacher, 
and worked upon by the pupil, and examined by the 
committee as much as any other lesson, they would soon 
be lifted out of their present neglected condition, and 
would assume the dignity to which their real impor- 
tance entitles them. To this end it seems desirable that 
schools of the same grade should take the same lessons, 
and that teachers should be required to learn and to im- 
part these lessons in regular order, making only such 
deviations as a wise teacher will make in any branch - 
of study. 

The lessons to follow have been selected from many 
books on the subject, and arranged chiefly from the ex- 
perience of many years’ daily use in the schoolroom, 
and it is believed that while they by no means exhaust 
the subject, they give a sufficient number and variety 
of exercises for ordinary school use. The combinations 
that can be made by ingenious teachers and scholars 
are endless. The teacher should study each lesson thor- 
oughly, and practice it till she can give it without the 
book. 

Most of these exercises are carried on without any 
apparatus, but it is to be hoped that the time will soon 
come when a set of dumb-bells will be considered as 
necessary a part of school-furniture as a blackboard, or 
a map; andeven when a room fitted with parallel-bars, 
and other simple apparatus, will be as much a matter of 
course as a recitation-room or a play-ground. Indeed, 
of the two the gymnasium is more important, during 
school hours, than the play-ground, and it is a question 
that well deserves the consideration of teachers, parents, 
and committees, whether moral as well as physical 
health would not be promoted if, instead of the un- 
guarded and aimless intercourse of the “ recess,” the 
children could have, under the eye and guidance of the 
teacher, interesting exercises in a large, well-ventilated 
room, well fitted with the essentials for gymnastic pur- 


poses. 
But meanwhile, while waiting for that happy day, 


much can be done by the systematic use of simple les- 
sons like the following, and still more if the coéperation 
of parents can be secured, to encourage children to re- 
t at home the exercises learned at school, and to add 
others for which school accommodations are too limited. 
To secure uniformity of movement the children must 
obey the word of command, and counting in regular 
time may be used to advantage. Best of all, when pos- 
sible, is music, played in strict time, the “ rests ” fully 
allowed for, ped the beats well accented. It is best to 
have the same time always used for any given exercise, 
as association of sound with movement is a great help 


to the pupil. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communi cations intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. C. H. PETTER, Hanover, N. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—In teaching the L. C. M. and G. C. D., 
I have the terms common multiple and common divisor 
fully understood. I then teach the subjects L. C. M. 
and G. C. D. side by side, thus, by means of factoring: 


2, 2,.3 G. C. D. Look down the columns. 
L. C. M. Look across the rows for 

24 = 2, 2, 2, 3 \the greatest number of times each fac- 
tor is found, the product of which is 

36 = 2, 2, 3, 3) the desired result in each case. 

G. C.D. 2 is found twice, 3once. 2 2 3= 12. 

L. C. M. 2 is found thrice. 3 is found twice. 


2x2x2x*3x 3=72. 

I then treat special cases. 

In the L. C. M. of numbers- if there is a G. C. D., 
divide each number by it, and the product of it and the 
quotients will be the L. C. M., as above. 12 x 2 x 3 
=72 L. C. M. 

In the case of 256 and 289 (perhaps) it will readily be 
256 — 16 x 16) 8°" there is no common factor, hence 
tno G. C. D., and the L. C. M. must 

=17 X17) 16 17 x 17 = 73984. 
G. F. Rosrnson. 


Mr. Editor :—The best way to explain anything is 
to teach it, leading the class to observe the facts desired. 

Let the class write the multiplication-table of 4, and 
also of 6, and observe the results; viz., 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 
24, etc.; also 6, 12, 18, 24, etc. By proper question- 
ing the class will see that each of the numbers in the 
first series contains 4s a factor, or can be made by 
using 4’s only, and in the second each contains 6 as a 
factor; therefore these numbers are respectively mu/- 
tiples of 4 and of 6. By examining these numbers the 
class will see that some of them, as 12, 24, 36, etc., 
are multiples of each of the numbers 4 and 6. Such 
multiples are called common multiples. By observing 
further they will see that 12 is the least of these mul- 
tiples, and therefor the L. C. M. of 4 and 6. By the 
above illustration, definitions can be derived. 

Required the L. C. M. of 6,9, and 15.—The least 
multiple of 6 is 6, and can be expressed by using its 
prime factors, thus: _6_ 15 
2X3 x3x5 = 90. 


9 
The least multiple of 9 may be expressed by using its 
prime factors asin the above. e least multiple of 
15 is 3 & 5, and being expressed with the other least 
multiples, we have the L. C. M. of each of the numbers 
6, 9,15. Thus the whole work is plain to the eye. 
J. L. Woops. 


Mr. Editor :—I don’t like the expression “borrow,” 
(Problem 130.) unless the pupil is taught to return 
an equivalent. There is too much borrowing and no re- 
turning in every-day life among older people. Better 
say “change” one mile to its equivalent eight furlongs, 
and so on. G. F. R. 


Mr. Editor :—I wish you would induce some of your 


teacher-acquaintances to take up the subject of “ Repe- 
tends ” and explain it. M. M. Witi1aMs. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRoBLEM 133.—A man buys a farm for $8000, and is to ps 
4 per cent. interest semi-annually, and to pay both princ ~ 
and interest in ten equal installments. The first payment is 
to be made before any interest is due, and the balance semi- 
annually. Required the amount of each payment. To be 
solved in accordance with the U. S. Rule. 


Let z= one of the ten equal installments. Then 
8000 — x = the sum due at the end of the first period, 


(8000 — x) —2 = 
} (8000 — = that at end of 3d “ 


“ “ 


second “ 


the sum due at the end of the fourth period. 


When n = 10, we have, 


.. —x == 0= sum due at end of period. | 


= 0, or 
{ (14 {P+ 
$948.424-+4, the semi-annual installment. 

Witiiam Hoover. 


PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 137.—A debt of $500 is to be paid in five 
equal annual installments, interest at 10 per cent. per 
annum, compounded every instant. Required the an- 
nual payment. W. L. Harvey. 


VARIETIES. 


— The Advertiser reproduces the following : William S. 
Robinson, ‘ Warrington,’ writing once to Mr. Bowles in refer- 
ence to woman suffrage, said, ‘‘I suppose it will come some 
time, but aren’t we glad, Sam, that you and I will be dead 
first ?”’ 

— “‘Mother,”’ said a Itttle shaver, the other day, “‘ I know what 
I would do if I were at sea and the men were all starving, and 
they should draw lots to see who should be killed and eaten, 
and it should be me: I’d jump into the water.” “ But,’’ 
said his mother, ‘they would fish you up.” ‘‘ Ah! but I 
wouldn’t bite.’’ 

— Boston has a Phiscognoscosphocraphy Society. The 
motto of the Phiscognoscosphocraphickers is ‘‘ Brevity is the 
soul of wit,’’ and if the Phiscognoscosphocraphicites were to 
start a paper called the Phiscognoscosphocrapher, the editor 
would doubtles call his brief paragraphs ‘“‘ Phiscognoscospho- 
craphicalities.”” — Norristown Herald. And the New York 
Mail says that if Williams should be the Phiscognoscospho- 
craphicalite who writes the Phiscognoscosphocraphicalities for 
the Phiscognoscosphocrapher, everybody would like them so 
much that we should have a lot of Philophiscognoscosphocro- 
phicalitarians. 

— Men will be always what women wish them to be; if 
therefore you wish the former to become great and virtuous, 
you must teach woman what greatness and virtue are, — 
Plutarch. 

— On April Fool’s day a nice trick was played on the porter 
of a mercantile house in Florence, Italy. The poor man was 
sent to the nearest drug-store to have made up the following 
recipe: ‘‘ Legnatio spallorum, gr. 40; Scapaccionibus, gr. 80; 
Pedate in sederibus, gr. 100. To be well mixed and given to 
the bearer. If the druggist lacks any of the ingredients, send 
the bearer to the next store.’”’ The victim of the joke was 
thus compelled to visit one by one all the druggists of Florence. 


— What is the difference between a diplomatist and a jour- 
nalist ? The diplomatist, who knows everything, has to hold 
his tongue; the journalist, who knows nothing, has to relate. 


— The following are hard words to spell correctly : Bilious, 
balance, leprosy, ductile, deficiency, crevice, dungeon, diary, 
glycerine, fracas, etymology, dromedary, constellation, alliga- 
tor, allspice, abstinence, epistle, tonsil, cinnamon, tabernacle, 
orifice, sturgeon, biscuit, asparagus, thistle, erysipelas, sui- 
cidal, manageable, putrefy, trisyllable, apothecary, poinard, 
serge, acquittal, Leviticus, syllogism, wreak, aborigines, rudi- 
ment, wrestle, eighth, subterranean, laudanum, satellite, peti- 
tion, gorgeous, epitaph, hurricane, mutilate, porcelain, salera- 
tus, superstitious, symmetry, accelerate, chloroform, humili- 
ate, parallelogram, martyr, frontispiece, credible, credentials, 
counterfeit, emissary, liquefy, purchasable, soliloquy, wizard, 
apostacy, commissary. 

— Scholars should have for their teachers at the same time 
respect and love. If they inspire in their children only a ser- 
vile fear, what good do they produce? Will their obedience 
ever be a real one? Certainly not; the scholar whom you 
treat with severity will shake off the yoke in your absence. I 
don’t mean by that that children are never to be punished; 
severity is sometimes a necessity. But I blame those teachers 
who make of their school a place of torment, a misery, and 
never cease to blame their pupils instead of instructing them. 
—Martin Luther. 

— The following is a schoolmaster’s letter to a New York 
publisher: 

to send me sample or copy of Wyckoff’s combination Rule if 


you please as I have Never see one of them anywhere about her 
or around and ther are not any of them about here I can 


interduce them in our school’s thir are v moch Needed 
r 


please to send circles of all Kinds of school furnishture soon as 


I Close hopt from 
ng to heare you soon verry yours 


NASTURTIUMS. 
BY MBS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


Bright flowers, still loyal to the summer’s heart,— 
of her death-strewn field,— 
Hold high aloft your ners, act your part, 
And, like the patriot-martyr, never yield, 
But clasp, undaunted, your firm radiate shield ; 
Sword from your golden scabbard proudly wield! 


I know ye, glorious flowers incarnadine! 
Your twining stems have grappled round my life; 
For, o’er twin patriot graves your blossoms lean, 
And on white stones are cut with sculptor’s knife,— 
Symbol of blood shed in their country’s strife,— 
ith sacred love and holy memories rife! 


I breathe your pungent perfume wafted near, 
Your aromatic fragrance I inspire; 
Type of how costly sacrifice! the tear 
Of deep affection springs; my strong desire 
Calls back those fresh, young faces, souls of fire, — 
My brothers,—offered on fair Freedom’s pyre. 


Bloom till ye fall like heroes at the front; 
With gold and crimson colors lead the fight; 
How well your green escutcheon bears the brunt! 
Your flaming rays still challenge winter’s night, 
Guerdon that brave souls shall not suffer blight, 
But ‘ precious shall their blood be in his sight’! 


LOCAL STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
[An Exercise in General Information.) 


JOHN SWETT. 


Set 
1. Are there any stock-farms or ranches near you ? 
2. What kinds of stock are raised on them ? 
3. Name any seaport cities in your State. 
4. Name any manufacturing cities. 
5. In what parts of your State are the best farms ? 
6..In what parts the richest mines ? 
7. In what parts the most extensive orchards or vineyards ? 
8. In what parts are there lumber mills ? 
9 In what parts are the largest lumber mills ? 
10. In what parts are the largest vegetable gardens ? 
Set IV. 

What kinds of forest trees grow in your State ?. 
In what parts are the largest forests ? 
What kinds of wood do you burn ? 
Of what kind of wood is your house built ? 
Name all the kinds of trees you have ever seen growing. 
What wild animal are found in your State ? 
Which of these have you ever seen ? 
What birds live in your vicinity ? 

9. Can you tell the names of any wild-flowers growing in 
your place ? 

10. What kinds of fishes can you catch in your brooks, riv- 
ers, or ponds ? 


BY 


SPP 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Macmillan’s Magazine (Oct.) 

A College for Workingwomen, by Miss Martin. 

Charles James Mathews. 

History and Politics, by Professor Seeley; No. ILI. 

Atlantic Monthly (Nov.) 

Englishwomen in Recent Literature. 

The Ceramic Art in America, by J. J. Young. 

The Prospect of a Moral Interregnum, by J. Smith. 
Lippincott’s Magazine (Nov.) 

Goethe’s Mother (illus.), by A. S. Gills. 

Summerland Sketches, or Rambles in the Backwoods of Mex- 

ico and Central America (illus.), by F. L. Oswald. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra (Oct.) 
Notes on Grotius’s Defence, by Rev. F. H. Foster. . 
Relations of the Aryan and Semitic Languages, by Rev. J. H. 
McCurdy, Ph.D. 
Theological Education, No. IV. 


Good Company (Vol. IV., No. 2). 
Schopenhauer on Lake Pepin, by O. Thauet., 
Bible By-gones, by J. M. Whiton. 

The Gospel Doctor, by A. Gilman. 


North American Review (Nov.) 
The Other Side of the Woman Question, by Julia Ward Howe 
and others. 
Malthusianism, Darwinism, and Pessimism, by Prof. G. Bowen. 
A Page of Political Correspondence,—Stanton to Buchanan. 
Catholic World (Nov.) 
Struggles of the Sixteenth Century in France. 
Journey of a Greek Patriarch from Byzantium to Moscow, 
Three Centuries Ago. He 
Penn Monthly (Oct.) 
When did the Human Begin ? (II.) by W. W. Kinsley. 
Industrial Art Education, by J. J. Talbot. 
The New Yord Free Kindergarten, by S. A. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 
esremed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He danas 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE LIMIT TO “SPELLING REFORM.” 


Although the introduction of a strictly phonetic system of 
spelling, instead of our present authorized orthography, is 
hardly to be expected, yet there is ample room for “ reform” 
far inside of this limit. For the present, we must perhaps rest 
satisfied with a reform that will still leave a science of orthog- 
raphy to be taught as the other sciences are taught, — that is, 
by means of generalization. 

Within this narrow limit, much may be done to improve the 
literal structure of the language without infringing upon its 
etymology or significant structure to any great extent. But 
even if the reform were carried to a total disregard of such ety- 
mology a8 is merely curious, frivolous, mistaken, or otherwise 
of little account, no one would have cause for complaint so 
long as the gain to the language overbalances the loss. Within 
this limit, then, especially by the scientific method of general- 
ization, extensive reform might be effected. 

In dealing with scattering words, however, much less need 
be expected. If we must, for example, single out ‘giv,’ ‘ liv,’ 
and two or three other words, why not add to them the large 
class of words with the suffix, tive (sine)? And why should 
we fix upon ‘ wisht’ instead of dealing with the class of words 
in which it might be included ? But before this reform is un- 
dertaken, it might be well to inquire whether there is any gen- 
eral wish to disturb the orthography in the latter class of 
words ? 

In derivatives we find that d and s final represent their cog- 
nates; the former, after a simple aspirate, and the latter, after 
a vowel, liquid, or liquid aspirate. The vicarious sounds of 
these letters are thus definitely fixed, and by the retention of 
the letters, we avoid interfering with etymological rules for 
plurals, personal terminations, and past tenses. J. F. W. 


“SARSE FOR GOOSE AND SARSE FOR THE GANDER.” 


The deacon stood under the maple tree by his gate, looking 
down the road. The sun was getting low, but where was Ben 
with the cows ? Most of the children had gone home, and one 
or two were just in sight, coming round the corner with their 
dinner-pails.. As they approached the gate, the deacon hailed 
them: *‘ Where’s my Ben ?—has he had to stay after school ?”’ 
‘*He’s down by the big pine tree, at the pasture gate,” an- 
swered Sissy B——, and passing quickly by, as if to avoid 
further questions. ‘‘ He’s crying,’’ said her little brother 
Billy, over his shoulder; but Sissy pulled him along, and he 
couldn’t answer the deacon’s next question. 

Now the brown heifer and old No-horn appeared in the 
distance, and the deacon’s mind was easier. He was afraid 
he should have to go after the cattle himself. ‘‘ Have you 
been lickin’ Ben ?”’ he asked the next comer, suspiciously. 
“No, I haint,’? rejoined Bob Davis, sulkily; ‘‘the master 
licked him for heavin’ rocks, and it was good enough for him. 
We was all comin’ along by the pastur’ gate, and Ben was in- 
side; and he up with a hugin’ big rock—’”’ ‘‘ What! out o’ 
school ?”’ said the deacon, indignantly. ‘‘I should think the 
master oughter know better. It’s agin’ the law to touch a boy 
for what he does out o’ school. I’ll put this thing through, 
if there’s law to be had. He’s limpin’, I do declare,” contin- 
ued the deacon, hurrying down the road toward a very discon- 
solate-looking young man who was following the cows. ‘‘ He’s 
cryin’ like thunder,” called Bob after him, unconsciously de- 
scribing Ben’s vociferations exactly; ‘‘ but he didn’t get half 
enough. He’s a big bawl-baby, any way,’’ he continued aloud 
to himself. ‘I'll bet the old man will just put it onto him 
when he finds out.”’ 

It was a touching meeting between father and son, and a 
fearful story of tyrannical cruelty that was poured into the sym- 
pathetic ears, as they slowly wended their way to the barn- 
yard. The master had ketched him by the throat and choked 
him, and shook him till he couldn’t see good, and then slung 
him down agin a big sharp rock; and he reckoned his knee-pan 
was busted. And all because he chucked a little bit of rock at 
the cosset cause she wouldn’t come along with the cows. 
“ But where’s the cosset now ?” said the deacon. “She run 
back, and I didn’t follow her,” said Ben; ‘‘I was too lame.” 
““Dan’l,” cried the deacon to the hired man, “ you go and find 
the cosset.”” Ben objected. He would find her in the morn- 
ing, he said; he guessed his knee wouldn’t hurt so bad then. 

But the deacon sent the man along All the extra trouble 
he could put himself to would tell just so much agin the mas- 
ter when they come to try the case. Then he examined his 
boy’s knee; felt it carefully all over at first, to see what was 
broke; compared it with the other one to see if it was out of 
joint; rubbed it hard, to see if it didn’t look red and swelled; 
and at last did it up carefully in balm o’ Gilead and beet-leaves, 

to take out the soreness and keep down inflammation. All 
this took time, and it was nearly dark when Daniel came back 


without the cosset. ‘‘Her leg’s broke,” he said, “and I 
thought I'd better get the wheelbarrow and kill her after 
milkin’.’’ 

The deacon said not a word. He turned to the big apple- 
tree, took down the scythe, and cut two long suckers. Then 
he pointed to the corn-house. Ben’s knee-pan must have hurt 
him “dreadful” just then, judging by his melancholy note; 
but he climbed up the steps, and the deacon followed him and 
shut the door. W. H. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS, 

Will you please give, in Tur JourNAL, the addresses of sev-. 
eral reliable manufacturers of electric clocks, dials, batteries, 
ete., and oblige, B. F. K 

Ans.—Howard Watch and Clock Co., Boston, manufacture 
electric clocks and dials. Batteries can be obtained of any 
dealer in scientific supplies. (See advertisements on our sec- 
ond page.) 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 

An English lady wishes a few facts about the salaries of un- 
married lady-teachers, and the proportion of female teachers 
compared with male teachers. Can you tell me, or where can 
I can find out? Could a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education be obtained, to send to this lady ? 
If so, of whom ? a 

Ans.—In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1877 (General Eaton), on pages 19 and 20 will be found the in- 
formation desired. Copies of the Report can be obtained by 
applying to John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

GRAMMATICAL, 

“* America was discovered by Columbus.” By some gram- 
marians, was discovered is said to be transitive passive. Why 
transitive ? 8. J. C. 

Ans. —‘Was discovered’ is a passive verb, and is not 
transitive. In the sentence, ‘discovered America,’ ‘ discoy- 
ered’ is transitive. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

The plan of composition-writing, so fully presented in Tur 
JOURNAL, is bearing abundant fruit in many schools. We 
have received specimens written by several pupils of a school 
in Pocasset, Mass. Miss Bartlett, the teacher, says: 

“T take my JOURNAL to the schoolroom ; my pupils are 
much interested init. Haveread the compositions on persons 
and places; am anxious to have their own efforts come before 
the public. I enclose four compositions for your inspection, 
uncorrected ” 

The compositions are well written, and are unusually cor- 
rect in style, penmanship, and spelling. 

AUTHORSHIP. 
The lines,— 
‘*What are the days but islands, 
So many little islands, 
And sleep, the sea of silence 
That flows around them al!,”’ 


are in Carl Spencer’s poem, ‘ Cruising.” I oe the 


poem. a. 
Ans.—Thanks. We publish this beautiiul poem in another 
column. 


WHAT OF THE L. 8. ? 

Ans.—These letters represent a literary society, a sort of 
home-college for the people, entitled the “* Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle.’”’ It requires forty minutes reading a 
day. The course covers four years, and is designed to give the 
college-student’s general outlook. It is adapted to busy peo- 
ple, — mothers and fathers, who want to keep up with their 
children, to give to their homes a literary atmosphere, and to 
make up for earlier omissions. For circulars setting forth 
the scheme, address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 


SOVEREIGNS IN RHYME, 
Where can be found a rhymed list of the sovereigns of Eng- 


land nni 
First, William the Norman, 


Then William his son, 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John”’ 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 1879. B. B. 
Ans.—The entire list of English sovereigns, in rhyme, is 
found on p. 328 of C. C. Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious 
from the Harvest-fields of Literature. This book is one of the 
valuable premiums offered by Tuk JouRNAL for three new 
subscribers. It is published by A. D. Worthington & Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; price $4.00. 
SINGING-BOOKS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 
Can you refer me to a good singing-book suitable for day 
school entertainments ? BELLE INMAN. 
Ans.—First Years in Song-land, by George F. Root, pub- 
lished by John Church & Co., 66 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, 50 cents, contains a new and choice variety of songs, 
glees, etc., for public days and school entertainments. 


CALISTHENICS. 
“A. F. O.,” of Albany, N. Y., asks for a list of books on 
Calisthenics, adapted to use in primary schools. 
Ans.—Most of the manuals published are for schools of all 
grades, and include gymnastic exercises. The following are 
among the best known of this class: Manual of Gymnastic 


Exercises, by Samuel W. Mason; published by Potter, Ains- 
worth & Co., New York ; Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnas- 
tics, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati; Lewis’s New 
Gymnastics and Calisthenics, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston ; Watson’s Manual of Calisthenics, and also Hand- 
book of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, by E. Steiger, 25 Park 
Place, New York; Root’s School Amusements, by A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 
FIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. Can a teacher ae conduct a class in free nas- 
ties, including movements with rings, wands, and clubs, with- 
out having had special training herself ? 

2. What is the best manual of the system as taught by Dr. 
Dio Lewis ? 

3. What would be the cost of a complete set of gymnastic 
eS ig for aclass of 20, and where could models be obtained? 

. What time is required to complete the course of Dr. Lewis ? 

5, What is the origin of the expression “‘ Erin ga’ brague’’? 
also of the expression ‘‘ Higher than Gilderoy’s kite ’’? 

Towa, 1879. 8S. M. L. 

Ans.—(1) Yes, after private study and drill. Better have a 
teacher. (2) Dr. Dio Lewis’ New Gymnastics; address 17 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass. (3) About $1.00 each pupil for 
each set of rings, wands, bells, ete. (4) The instruction is 
usually given in twenty-four lessons, of one houreach. (5) 
“Erin ga’ brague,’’ or “‘ Erin go bragh,’’ was probably the title 
of an old national Irish song, to which we cannot now refer. 
The poet Campbell refers to it, in ‘“‘ The Exile of Erin’: 

** He sang the brave anthem of Erin go bragh.”’ 
One verse closes,— 
‘Erin mavournin, Erin go bragh,”’ 


which, translated, means : Hrin my darling : Erin forever! 


A PHILOSOPHICAL QUERY. 


A hunter near the foot of a tree espies a squirrel on its trunk; 
the hunter walks around the tree to get a shot at the squirrel, 
but the latter keeps just out of sight, while the hunter and 
squirrel make a complete circuit of the tree. Does the hunter 
go round the squirrel, their relative positions being the same 
all the while ? 8S. I. Lex, 

Ans,—No. 


THE ACCENTUATION OF LATIN, 


Charles J. Gridge, of Nebraska College, has some interesting 
remarks on this subject in Tux JoURNAL this week. He sug- 
gests that Latin books should contain marks of accent to guide 
the reader in pronouncing the language, in preference to the 
marks of quantity used in elementary books, and closes with 
these words: 

** Moreover, it may be observed that scholars are very apt to 
overlook, and even to misunderstand when they do not over- 
look, the long and short marks, while they have become from 
an early age perfectly familiarized with the use of the accent 
in their spellers and readers.’’ 


This reminds me of a remark made to me some years ago by 
one of the most distinguished lecturers on anatomy in Amer- 
ica,—that ‘‘ he never knew where to put the accent on a Latin 
word’’; that is, he had never been taught prosody thoroughly, 
or even enough of it to enable him to understand the rule for 
the accentuation of words of more than two syllables. I am 
reminded, also, of an incident in the life of the celebrated Dr. 
Paley. In the Concio ad clerum, which he preached on the 
occasion of taking his degree of Doctor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, in quoting the first two lines of Virgil’s 4neiad, he un- 
fortunately pronounced the word profigus, profigus, which 
was noticed by one of the university wits in the following 
epigram: 

Ttaliam fato profiigus Laveninque venit, 
Litora.’ 


Errat Virgilius, forte profiigus erat.’”’ 

In a sketch of his life, it is said that “‘ Neither Paley nor 
Watson, both of whorn had received their classical education 
at private schools in he country, ever attained to an accurate 
knowledge of quantity, or to a familiar acquaintance with the 
rules of prosody. Watson says that it cost him more pains to 
recollect the right quantity of a few Latin words than to solve 
a difficult problem in mathematics.”’ 

It would seem that a man of Paley’s mental capacity could 
have easily mastered enough of the principles and rules in 
prosody to have enabled him to pronounce Latin without em- 
barrassment, unless the teaching in this department was grossly 
at fault. The accentuation of Latin words is more easily de- 
termined than that of our own language, for the reason that it 
is less arbitrary, and is easily determined by any one who has 
advanced but a little way in the study of prosody. I donotmean 
that the quantity of every penultimate can be so remembered 
that one can, at a glance, determine on which syllable to place 
the accent without the aid of the marks of quantity. But no 
one need ever pronounce a Latin word erroneously in a written 
public address like that in which Dr. Paley blundered. Many 
have been repelled from the study of prosody by the supposi- 
tion that, in order to scan well, rules for all syllables must be 
understood and remembered; whereas there are but few lines 
which cannot be proved with certainty by the three general 
rules, as they are called, and the rules for final syllables. If 
Paley had been taught this fact, it is hardly conceivable he 
would not have become an adept in scanning, and never have 
been subjected to the memerable criticism referred to above. 


Boston, Sept. 19, 1879. R, L. PERKINS, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Advices from General Merritt state that he has suspended 
military operations against the Utes, given up the pursuit of 
the fugitives, under instructions, and returned to his camp, 
three miles north of the White-river agency. Here he will 
await the result of the peace negotiations now in progress. 

— Sir Francis Hincks, president of the Consolidated Bank 
of Montreal, has been convicted of signing false returns to the 
Dominion government. 

— Afghanistan.—The Ameer of Afghanistan has announced 
his determination to abdicate. Four thousand Afghans made 
a fierce attack on the British at Ali Kheyl, on the 14th, but 
were repulsed with heavy loss. General Roberts has ordered 
the people of Cabul to surrender their arms. 

— Belgium.—The Belgian Bishops have taken further meas- 
ures against the communal schools. 

— England.—It is reported that the relations between Eng- 
land and Russia have assumed a critical aspect, the question 
of controlling certain portions of Central Asia being the imme- 
diate cause. At the recent interview between Count Schouva- 
loff and Lord Salisbury, the former’s proposal regarding the 
English and Russian occupation of Afghanistan was declined 
by the latter in emphatic language. Ata miner’s conference 
in Leeds, a national emigration scheme was approved. 

— France.—Monsignor Czacki, the new Nuncio, has pre- 
sented his credentials to President Grévy. Several mayors 
and deputy-mayors have been removed for attending Legiti- 
mist banquets. 

— Germany.—Herr von Bulow, German secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Monday. The 
Austro-German treaty of defensive alliance was signed by the 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of Germany last week. 

— Russia.—News from the expedition in Central Asia states 
that Merv has been occupied by the Czar’s forces after a severe 
engagement. A submarine cable has been laid successfully in 
the Caspian sea. 

— Spain.—Further inundations have occurred in the Span- 
ish provinces, and it is estimated that upward of fifteen hundred 
persons have already perished. The damage to property will 
aggregate 30,000,000 francs, two thousand houses being de- 
stroyed in the Malga and Alicante districts alone. 

— Turkey.—The ministry resigned on, Saturday, and a new 
cabinet was immediately formed, with Said Pasha as grand 
vizier. 


Tue question of this decade is, “ What is teaching?” 
and he who can answer it to the satisfaction of the edu- 
cational world will be a benefactor of his race. Teaching 
is not telling, it is not probing; it does not consist in 
hearing recitations from books, neither can it be con- 


tinued without books. It is probably the art of bring-| 


ing the minds of others into such a contact with truth 
that attention is fixed, memory is strengthened, interest 


awakened, and the whole mind brought into harmonious 
action. Probationary teaching is a very important part 
of the teacher’s work; and he who omits it is not wise, 
~ he who practices it too much will find its results 
evil. 


Waar a half-century has wrought in public educa- 
tion in Baltimore is well illustrated by a single fact. 
The first public school in Baltimore was opened Septem- 
ber 21, 1829, with about 100 pupils, and that year it 
had but two schools and four teachers. Last week the 
city celebrated its semi-centennial of their establish- 


™ | ment, with 137 schools and 35,000 scholars. The event 


recently celebrated was a proud and joyful day for the 
friends of common schools in the central Atlantic city. 


Ir is not only the teacher’s duty to teach the com- 
mon branches of a good education, but other things as 
well. The physical care of the children, and the pre- 
vention of preventable disease, is a part of his work. 
The teacher should fight against every form of disease, 
and continue a constant warfare against dirt, cesspools, 
ojand bad drainage. Those diseases which come from 


0] malaria, and other preventable causes, should be espe- 


cially under his care. Suppose he should go from house 


Cts-|to house, like Canon Kingsley, with great bottles of 


gargle under his arm, teaching men, women, and chil- 
dren to gargle their throats,—he would be engaged in a 
most benevolent work. He could give brief lectures on 
dirt, and cookery, showing how, by a little knowledge, 
food can be both saved and rendered more palatable and 
nutritious. The teacher has a philanthropic and social, 
as well as a schoolroom work. His effort should be 
constantly to bring manhood to a higher level of purity, 
knowledge, and character. The time has come when 
the teacher should enlarge the sphere of his usefulness, 
and become a sort of apostle of cleanliness, sanitary or- 
der, and general good conduct. The greatest benefit of 
science is in prolonging human life, mitigating pain, 
and making homes brighter and happier. The teacher 
only does half his work when he teaches abstract prin- 
ciples without their practical application. 


Tue educators of Boston and vicinity are moving in 
the right direction. There will be a public meeting 
held in the hall formerly occupied by L. Prang & Co., 
over the store of Wm. Ware & Co., on the corner of 
Franklin and Hawley streets, Nov. 1, at 2:30 p. m., 
for pedagogical discussion. All teachers in the State, 
and others interested in the cause of education, are spe- 
cially invited to be present and participate in these dis- 
cussions. It is proposed to hold such meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month, and we sincerely hope 
they will be fully attended, and that the teachers will 
come boldly to the “front” and state their honest con- 
victions without fear. The questions that are being 
agitated at the present time are those upon which 
skilled and experienced educators are qualified to speak, 
and we trust they will not only lead but guide the pub- 
lic thought into wise channels. Such meetings may be 
made potential for good not only as to their effect upon 
the schools of Boston and vicinity, but upon the whole 
State, provided those who participate in them take 
broad and comprehensive positions, based upon correct 
philosophy and experience as practical educators. The 
first meeting will be presided over by D. B. Hagar, of 
the Salem State Normal School, and the topic for dis- 
cussion is, “ The First Steps in Reading.” Mr. Hagar 
is expected to open the discussion. ‘I'he topic is one of 
primary importance, and we hope all the methods now 
pursued will be duly considered, and a conclusion ar- 
rived at that will command the attention of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers, and lead to the 
adoption of the very best method or combination of 
methods. It is important that some definite results be 
Teached. The experimenting plan has been pursued 


‘long enough. 
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Ir has been an era of reconstruction, and it will prob- 
ably continue to be for some time to come. Reformers 
see so many things to reconstruct that it is both hard 
to tell where to begin, and, having once begun, where 
to stop. The able paper of Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
at the National Association, only tells a little of what 
thousands feel but do not express. He says that the 
programmes of our schools are over-crowded. The best. 
conditions of mental, moral, and physical development 
are not afforded, even in our best schools, and the fun- 
damental branches of a good English education are neg- 
lected. These are serious charges, and the most seri- 
ous thing about them is that every thorough teacher 
and observer of schools knows that they are true. A 
few minutes talk with any one of our city superintend- 
ents will reveal the fact that they are not at all satis- 
fied with things as they now are, and their great regret 
is that they cannot be made better. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., has been reconstructing the schools of 
Quincy, and as a result the old plan of learning the al- 
phabet is there no more, and the new word-method is 
put in its place. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
taught practically, while the Grammar, the Reader, the 
Speller, and the Copy-book, are hustled out of school. 
Instruction proceeds on the idea that it is better for a 
grammar-school graduate to know how to write a busi- 
ness-letter than to be crammed with rules about nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives, or dates of unimportant events. 
These are changes of a very radical sort, and we are 
waiting with bated breath to hear how the people will 
stand them. 


Tue proceedings of the State Teachers’ Associations 
of Connecticut and New Hampshire will be found in 
THE JourNAt of this week. These annual gatherings 
for conference upon questions relating to the advance- 
ment of the cause of education should be occasions of 
great profit to educators. The attendance and interest 
manifested show that the teachers are alive to the de- 
mands made upon them. If these conventions were to 
take up fewer topics and discuss them more thoroughly, 
and arrive at conclusions which might be regarded as 
the deliberate judgment of those present, derived from 
their experience and wisdom, they would carry with 
them a weight of authority upon questions of the great- 
est importance for the good of the schools of the country. 
The tendency of the managers of these associations is 
to over-crowd their programmes, and to confine the dis- 
cussions to one or two persons who read long papers 
and occupy the entire time allotted to the consideration 
of the subjects. What is wanted to give force and au- 
thority to the conclusions reached upon principles and 
methods to be pursued, is a discussion that will bring 
out the evidence derived from the thought and expe- 
rience of all who are competent to present opinions from 
their several standpoints. If every topic was thus de- 
liberately considered in all its bearings, and the testi- 
mony of those qualified to speak were given, it would 
enable young and inexperienced teachers to feel that 
they had something to guide them in their work; and 
these conventions would prove, as they should, impor- 
tant aids in promoting the best methods of management 
and instruction. The resolution unanimously adopted 
at both of these State meetings in favor of a Congress 
of Educators to consider educational questions, is a step 
in the right direction. 


For some time a discussion has been in progress in 
New Britain, Conn., involving the question of the 
American system of non-sectarian schools. The town 
needed more room for its school-children, and the Cath- 
olics proposed that the common-school system be ex- 
tended to their convents, and that the teachers be nuns 
in their convent-dress. The school committee had voted 
in favor of this plan, but the popular protest against it 
was loud. The question submitted to the people was 


as to the erection of a building by the town at a cost of 
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$10,000, and it was answered affirmatively at the ballot- 
box by a majority of 589 in a total vote of 2,285. 

If we are correctly informed, this is not a new ques- 
tion in Connecticut. There have been several attempts, 
and some successful ones, to set aside the true American 
idea of unsectarian public schools. Unless we are mis- 
informed, the people of New Britain conceded, some 
years ago, the privilege of conducting one of its public 
schools to a religious denomination, and similar ar- 
rangements have been allowed in Waterbury and New 
Haven. The public-school system is one of the greatest 
glories of the State, and aims to give to the children of 
every man, rich or poor, an elementary education. It 
demands that its teachers inculcate honesty and a pure 
morality, but guards against anything like sectarian 
teaching, leaving religious training to the home, the 
Sunday-school, and the church. The schools are free 
to all of every race, nationality, and religious belief. 
Those who regard them as improper places for their 
children are at liberty to provide, at their own expense, 
such means of education as they see fit. But they must 
not be allowed to take possession of the public schools 
and turn them into nurseries of any one particular re- 
ligious denomination. We trust that the solution of 
this question in Connecticut will settle it for all time 
and for all sections of the country. 


Wuat is to be the fate of the Southern States of the 
American Union? This question is daily becoming one 
of prime importance. Are they to become utterly im- 
poverished ? Is free speech to be crushed out? Are 
men to be not only proscribed but punished for opinion’s 
sake? Are the foundations of prosperity to be de- 
stroyed? Is there to be a premium upon ignorance, 
vice, and crime? Ifso,why? If not, what means the 
decadence in school expenditures, in school attendance, 
and in the supply of teachers, reported in the statistics 
of the National Bureau of Education? How is it that 
Iowa, with a school population about equal to that of 
Virginia, expends more for education than all the 
Southern States combined? How is it that Kansas, 
with a school population about the same as South Caro- 
lina, pays more than South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Arkansas combined? How is it 
that gallant little Rhode Island expends more than 
Florida, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Arkansas ? 
while Michigan pays more than all the States of the 
South, less Missouri and Kentucky. The South needs 
brains, enterprise, capital, and labor. It cannot get 
them without education. It needs peace, unity, obe- 
dience to law. It cannot get what it needs without 
schools, good schools, and enough good schools to reach 
the whole people. The destinies of the South are in 
the hands of the people of the South. If they will it, 
their broad savannas and sunny slopes can be covered 
with the fruits of thriving and wealth-producing indus- 
tries. Good schools, liberally supported, everywhere 
form the key to the situation. 


In no country has the school-book business been so 
extensively and so enterprisingly conducted as in the 
United States. Not only have we published an enor- 
mous quantity and a great variety, but we are extremely 
fastidious as to their general appearance. To one at all 
acquainted with English school-books, the contrast is 
very striking. We demand good paper, clear type, and 
substantial binding. The illustrations must be up to 
the times, and the general appearance artistic and re- 
fined. The great improvement in this respect, over the 
past generation, does not come so much from the refined 
taste of the people as from the enterprise of our great 
publishing houses devoting their energies to the pub- 
lishing of school-books. Rivalry has accomplished won- 
ders, and legislatures stand in their own light when they 
attempt to break it down. This school-book publishing 
has been called a monopoly ; but if it is, it is the most 
beneficial monopoly the world has ever seen. It is 


charged, also, that our publishers grow rich. The truth 


is, of the great number who launch out in school-book 
publishing, only a small per cent. live; the vast amount 
prematurely die. 

As to the cost of books, let anyone who has a pet 
book attempt to publish it, push, and introduce it him- 
self, and he will soon find to his own cost that he had 
better let the business alone. It is no ordinary work to 
place even one good book on a firm, paying basis. All 
sorts of charges have been made against publishers, and 
it would be wonderful if they were universally as pure 
as Adam before he yielded to Eve’s temptation; but 
nine-tenths of the charges are false. Many of our best 
teachers are agents for school-books, and their presence 
is welcomed at educational gatherings as educated men. 
[f simple teachers are bribed by a new book, it is be- 
cause they were previously dishonest. We have often 
been astonished at the amount of money publishers are 
willing to risk on a favorite book. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES COMMIS. 
SIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1877. 


The report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
presents a complete survey of education for the year 1877; and 
the vexatious delay in the publication is somewhat compensated 
by the opportune appearance of the abundant material it affords 
for the study of the causes of the opposition to public schools, 
the defects thus exposed, and their appropriate correctives. 

The sources from which the information of the report is de- 
rived, are: First, Printed publications; second, A series of 
reports made directly to the office, by State and city institu- 
tions, to the number of 7,000. The matter derived from printed 
publications is comprised under the general head of abstracts; 
that from the special reports tothe bureau, in statistical tables. 

The general summary given over the signature of the com- 
missioner is prepared from a careful comparison of all sources 
of information, and the most extended and free correspondence 
with the educators of the world; hence it includes the condi- 
tion of education in other countries in brief but reliable sum- 
maries. The volume is characterized by admirable arrange- 
ment, skillful indexing, and general candor and impartiality. 
From the summary of statistics we extract the following: 


The total school population in States and territories for 1877 
is 14,227,748; the total enrollment in public schools, 8,954,478; 
the average daily attendance (7 States and 6 territories not re- 
porting), 4,919,408. 

TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

The total number of teachers employed in public schools in 
the States and Territories (Idaho alone not reporting) is 259,296. 
In the cities, average monthly salaries are: Men, $108.20; 
women, $35.93. All the States and Territories except Florida, 
Georgia, New York, Oregon, Dakota, Idaho, and Utah, report 
the average salary of teachers per month. This item ranges, 
for men, from $22.65 in Alabama, to $112.63 in Nevada; and 
for women, from $21.60in Vermont, to $85.20in Nevada. Ala- 
bama, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Indian Territory report the same average for both sexes. The 
greatest difference in the salaries of male and female teachers is 
in Arizona, where the average for the former is $100, and for the 
latter, $50. Alabama reports the lowest average salaries for 
both sexes, $22.65 per month. Maine gives for female teach- 
ers $25.64 per month against $41.84 for males, and Vermont 
$21.60 against $34.44 for males. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 

The total income for public school purposes (all the States 
and Territories, excepting Wyoming, reporting), is $86,866,162; 
the total expenditure, Wyoming included, $80,233,458. The 
total estimated real value of sites, buildings, and all other 
school property for 25 States, 2 Territories, and the Cherokee 
tribe of Indian Territory, is $139,217,607. The expenditure in 
the year per capita of pupils enrolled in public schools (24 States 
and 5 Territories reporting), ranges from $1.39 in North Caro- 
lina to $35.76 in the Cherokee tribe. Indian Territory, New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, Iowa, In- 
diana, Michigan, exhibit the largest school income in the order 
named. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, show the largest expenditure, 
and in the order named. 

From the important tables of school statistics of cities con- 
taining 7,500 inhabitants and over, the following comparative 
statement for the seven cities which lead in population is com- 


piled: 


liedin Av. Dail Total 

Pub. Bonools. Attend’ce. Expend’s. 
New York, 875,000 205,327 125,777 $3,316,889 
Philadelphia, 101,924 88,627 1,611,169 
St. Louis, 146,000 47,676 27,581 1,007,830 
Chicago, 110,184 66,529 38,132 684,534 
Baltimore, 77,000 45,942 27,779 690,514 
Boston, 58,636 55,417 645 2,015,580 


San Francisco, 51,889 37,288 24,786 800,7 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL CONDITION, 


The information presented in the summaries of the educa- 
tional condition of the separate States, is important in itself 
and significant in the promise it affords of the future progress 
of the various sections of our country. The financial depres- 
sion everywhere affected public-school interests, occasioning a 
general reduction in salaries, and in many instances the short- 
ening of school terms, Notwithstanding these hindrances 
there was a marked advance in important particulars in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, Northern Central, and South- 
ern Central States, and the States of the Pacific coast. With 
few exceptions, these report increase in enrollment, average 
attendanee, the number of schools, and the number of teach- 
ers. In most of these States there was an increase of school 
population ; in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Colorado there was a decrease, while Penntylvania 
and Nebraska do not report the item. 

It is difficult to form any satisfactory estimate of the eendi- 
tion of education in the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States. 
With the exception of Alabama and Florida there seema to 
have been retrogression throughout the section indicated by 
decrease in enrollment, number of schools, number of teach- 
ers, receipts, and expenditures ; yet an occasional item, as in 
Mississippi the increase of 8,348 in the number of white pupils 
in the public school, and encouraging statements made by 
school officials in these States, favor the opinion that the pub- 
lic-schoo] system is overcoming prejudice and developing into 
permanent form. Thus Commissioner Orr, of Georgia, writes 
under date of Dec. 22, 1877: ‘* You may state in general terms 
that the public-school system of Georgia is steadily gaining 
ground, and may be considered as firmly established in the 
State.”’ 

Iu South Carolina, in which State public schools appear to 
have been a failure, Superintendent Thompson sees obstacles 
in the way of an efficient system of free schools, among which 
he enumerates the necessary expensiveness of having separate 
schools for the equal education of the whites and blacks, an 
arrangement which no Southern State would willingly forego; 
the difficulty of so placing schools in the sparsely-settled por- 
tions of the State, as to bring them with in the reach of all; and, 
finally, the great poverty of many parents of both races. 

The thoughtful student of the report must be impressed 
with some of its contrasting records. For instance, the com- 
bined school population of South Carolina, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, is 999,116, the enrollment 416,182, or 41 per cent. of 
the population; the combined school population of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota is 1,162,982, the enrollment 777,115, 
or 66 per cent. of the population. The total receipts for school 
purposes in the former group are $1,235,999, expenditures 
$1,178,907, or $2.83 per capita of enrollment; the total receipts 
for the latter group are $7,912,732, expenditures $7,128,907, or 
$9.17 per capita of enrollment. Lowa reports an expenditure 
for public schools of $5,197,426, or nearly twice the $2,758,276 
expended by all the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States com- 
bined. When it is considered that this group of States com- 
prises a school population four times that of Iowa, the infer- 
ence as to comparative intelligence of the future citizens 
must “give us pause.”’ 

The disbursements from the Peabody fund in the Southern 
States, amounted in 1877, to $89,400; the total disbursement 
from 1868 to 1877 inclusive, was $948,450. 

The report shows the educators of the South alert and seek- 
ing under great embarrassment the best educational results. 
The commissioner, it will be observed, everywhere emphasizes 
his oft-repeated recommendations of National aid to educa- 
tion. Educators doubtless have noticed that at the recent 
meeting of the trustees of the Peabody fund, Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, chairman of the board, and Dr. Sears, the general 
agent, both urge in their addresses the same measure of relief. 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. Tom Hughes, so delightfully known to American 
school-boys by his Tom Brown at Rugby and Ozford, seems 
to have fallen into the hands of one of our “ high-joint”’ 
grumblers at the American system of schools. ‘The Amer- 
ican system is breaking down,’”’ says he; ‘‘ America must 
have a gentry or aristocracy.” Of course, there must be a 
type of special schools to prepare this budding gentry for the 
lively time it will have in staying upon the top of a country 
where every male that walks on two legs and is twenty-one 


ears of age, has a say in public affairs. There isn’t the slight- 
zat obiestion to areal aristocracy of manhood and womanhood 
in this republic. That is what we are all working for, Mr. 
Hughes. But we have learned that the best way to grow big 
trees is to secure a deep, fertile soil, well cultivated all py 
and not exhaust the juices of a’whole farm to manure one big 
rose-bush. The American common schoo! is the best field for 
growing a genuine aristocracy ever worked on this planet. 
Oxford or Cambridge are but hot-houses in comparison. 


Every SUBSCRIBER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF OUR 
new Premium List. A POSTAL-CARD WILL SECURE 


09) ONE BY RETURN MAIL. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. the influence exerted by the institutes held during this sum- ' EVERY SATURDAY. 
mer and last. 
CINCINNATL The State Superintendent, Col. Leon Trousdale, deserves LATE GLEANINGS IN OCTOBER. 


On September 1 the entire system of public schools resumed 
its task of education; which, in one respect, resembles that of 
Penelope, in never being completed, but, in the other respect, 
let us hope, is widely different from that ancient weaver’s 
work, in not forever coming unraveled. The total enrollment 
for this the first month of school is 27,947, being an increase 
of 1,416 over that of the first month of last year. At the last 
meeting of the board of education, Superintendent Peaslee was 
granted funds for taking proper care of the silver medal, the 
diploma, and the honorable notice, lately received from Turin, 
for superior work of Cincinnati pupils. 

OUR SHAME. 

For some weeks past an investigation into certain charges of 
bribery, brought against members of the Committee on Music, 
had been in progress; and at the meeting of the Board, held 
September 22, the committee having the matter in charge, sub- 
mitted its report, which in substance, was as follows; After a 
careful examination of witnesses, testifying under oath, the 
committee found the charge preferred against —— ‘ 
of having received, as a bribe, the sum of $25, from an 
applicant for an appointment as teacher of music, fully 
sustained by the evidence ; and recommended, first, that 
said member be expelled from the Board ; secondly, that 
no person be elected to any position now vacant, who 
had used, or attempted to use, improper means toward 
securing his nomination or election; and thirdly, that here- 
after it shall be the duty of trustees to report to the Board 
the names of all who sball, directly or indirectly, attempt to 
procure by dishonorable means positions in the schools. The 
resolutions were adopted, and the guilty member was expelled 
by an almost unanimous vote. Charges against other mem- 
bers having been rumored, a committee was appointed to 
make a thorough investigation of the same, and report at some 
future meeting. 


LECTURES. 

Professor Bigsby, an English university gentleman, delivered 
during last week, before the teachers of the city, a course of 
three lectures on the origin and growth of languages. In his 
first lecture, beginning with the great primitive monosyllabic 
tongues of mankind,—the Chinese, the African, and the Oce- 
anic, and descending thence, taking in, in their chronological 
order, the Semitic, Aryan, and American, with their several 
branches, —the Sanscrit and Iran, the Latin, Greek, Keltic, 
and Teutonic, he brought the stream of human speech down to 
a point where our own mother-tongue first began to claim es- 
pecial attention. 

In the second lecture the professor enumerated the various 
languages, — the Keltic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, and Norman, 
that entered into the composition of our own speech, and in- 
dicated to what extent each had impressed its fingers on the 
plastic substance that finally came to be known as English. 
Examples from Gloster, Mandeville, Gower, Wickliffe, and 
Chaucer were presented, which illustrated very graphically the 
evolutionary stages of the language. 

The third and last lecture was devoted to showing the influ- 
ence upon the English exerted by the remote Oriental tongues. 
The Semitic, the professor regarded as the grandest of all 
tongues; the Arabic, the purest; the Aramaic was described 
as being very soft and musical; the Syriac, the most beautiful 
of languages, and the Egyptian, the most important. The 
Pheenician was the starting-point of our language; from the 
Egyptian we derived our measures, and from the Indian the 
names of many towns and places. In conclusion, the lecturer 
enjoined the use of graceful, strong, simple, and precise lan- 
guage, and the avoidance of foreign words and phrases. Slang 
terms he very properly denominated the ulcers of our language 

The peculiarity of the professor’s lectures consisted not so 
much in his matter as in his manner. His earnestness, 
promptness, and enthusiasm, and the eloquent, picturesque 
language in which he couched his thoughts were advantages 
that are rarely met with in public speakers. The lectures 
awakened a very general and profound interest in the study 
of philology. N. K. R. 

Cincinnati, O., October, 1879. 


TENNESSEE. 


During the past three months, under the direction of the 
State Superintendent, a series of teachers’ institutes has been 
held in different parts of the State. One of the objects of 
these meetings has been to present the best methods of school- 
work to the consideration of the teachers, and induce their 
adoption of them; another, to stimulate in the people at large 
an interest in the subject of education, and cause them to re- 
alize the importance of a thorough school system throughout 
the entire State. Heretofore the great drawback to our pub- 
lic schools has been, that many of thegounties have not voted 
a sufficient tax to carry on the schools efficiently; but the de- 
sire for good public schools is constantly increasing in all parts 
of the State; and this is, in a great measure, attributable to 


much credit for the wisdom he has shown in the selection of 
his assistants in these institutes; and without his judicious 
management they could not possible have achieved the suc- 
cess which has everywhere crowned thém. Some of the best 
talent in the State has been employed, but in no instance has 
it been necessary to solicit aid outside of it. We have many 
thorough and enterprising teachers in Tennessee, and their 
spirit is becoming gradually infused into the schools in general. 
These summer gatherings bring teachers together, and enable 
them to compare the results of their work. We believe that 
few, if any, who have attended an institute have gone away 
without learning something useful, and carrying with them 
more earnestness and enthusiasm in their important work than 
they ever had before. 

The traveling expenses of those who have conducted the in- 
stitutes were defrayed by a donation which Dr. Sears, in his 
wisdom and generosity, made from the Peabody Fund for 
that purpose. A. 

Nashville, Tenn., October, 1879. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 
OcTOBER 23. 

The 23d of Oct., 1641, was fixed on as aof day general insur- 
rection in Ireland, to be inaugurated in Dublin; this was frus- 
trated, the rising, however, as preconcerted, burst forth in 
other parts of the country, and most frightful scenes of cru- 
elty and bloodshed ensued. 

The battle of Edgehill, England, in which both the Royalist 
and Parliamentry party claimed the victory, 1642. 

OCTOBER 24. 

Final partition of Poland, between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, 1795. 

The battle of Malo-Jaroslowetz, 1812. 

Daniel Webster, the great statesman and orator, died, 1852, 
aged 70 years. The following passage from one of his s hes 
may be almost looked upon as a prophecy, too li ly and 
terribly fulfilled: 

“ When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dissevered - 


ments of our once glorious union ; on States dissevered, discordant, be 
oar de on s land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 


OCTOBER 25. 

Capture of the British frigate ‘‘ Macedonia” by the Ameri- 
ean frigate ‘‘ United States,” 1812. Battle of Balaclava, 
Crimea, 1854. Battle of Agincourt, between Henry V. and 
D’ Albert, constable of France, 1415. (See Shaks., Henry V.) 

OCTOBER 26. 

George James Danton, born 1750. Danton, more than an 
man whom the French Revolution threw to the surface, -real- 
ized the popular idea of a revolutionist. Courage, audacity, 
and power were manifest in his bearing, and his career did not 
belie his appearance. In the course of events Robespierre and 
Danton came face to face as rivals for the leadership. This 
fixed his doom; Danton was guillotined on the 5th of April, 
1794. Robespierre’s triumph was brief; his own head fell on 


the 28th of July. 
OCTOBER 27. 


Treaty between France and Spain for the partition of Portu- 
gal signed at Fontainebleau, 1807. 

Marcus Junius Brutus died 42 B,C. Brutus espoused the 
cause of Pompey; but afterward was received into favor by 
the conqueror ; he, nevertheless, joined in the conspiracy of 
Cassius and others, and assisted in putting Cesar to death. 
Being finally vanquished at the battle cf Philippi, 42 B. C., he 
terminated his own existence. Of all the conspirators, Brutus 
alone is believed to have been actuated by purely patriotic 
motives. 


OcTOBER 28. 

Battle of White Plains, 1776. Hohenlohe, with 17,000 men, 
surrendered at Prenzlow, 1806; the result of the battle of Jena 
and Auerstadt. 

Alfred the Great died, 910. The life of this illustrious sov- 
ereign is well worthy the attention of scholars. He is especially 
commended for his endeavors to cultivate the arts of peace 
among his people. He reformed the laws ; reéstablished trial 
by jury ; invited learned men from all countries ; endowed 
seminaries; restored, if not founded, the University of Oxford; 
and gave luster to literature in the eyes of the people. 

OCTOBER 29. 

Arrival of a British fleet at Rangoon, owing to disputes hav- 

ing arisen between Great Britain and the Burmese empire, 1851. 

ir Walter Raleigh beheaded, 1618. Raleigh, a man illustri- 
ous in arms and literature, was born in 1552. In 1582 he at- 
tracted the notice of Elizabeth, and afterward stood high in 
her favor. During her reign he settled in Virginia, shared in 
the defeat of the Armada, and the enterprise against Cadiz, 
Panama, and Guiana, and won for himself. at last the charac- 
teristic appellation of ‘“‘ The Scourge of Spain;’’ and for this 
Spain, relentless, had his head in the end. 

OCTOBER 30. 

The British fleet enters the Bosphorus, 1853 Battle of 
Hanau, 1813. Burning of the Tower of London, 1841. French 
troops enter Rome; Italian troops cross the frontier, 1867. 


— The observation of certain forms, and of a certain etiquette, 
contributes to assure to authority the respect and influence to 
which it is entitled. All acts of law are accompanied by cer- 
tain forms and submitted to a certain ritual; persons clothed 
with authority are inviolable. The more the obedience is 
necessary, the more the forms of authority are severe and im- 
posing. The Romans, the greatest legislators in the world, 
were distinguished above all by the pomp of their official cer- 


emonies. Even the least elevated degrees of authority ought 
to be surrounded by a light tinge of formality —A. Bain. 


Nature is throwing away her beautiful patterns. We hesi- 

tate to tread beneath our feet anything so beautiful, but she 
does not raise her hand to save them. Her fancy can re- 
produce what is of necessity destroyed. With her magical 
scissors she will clip out new leaves, and in the new season 
each tree will resume its familiar outline. Indeed, even now, 
in the little buds which are packed away so nicely with over- 
lapping scales and water-proof varnish, one can detect the 
forms of the next year’s foliage. The hazel already shows us 
the pendant catkins which next April are to entice the early 
bees. 
The autumn rains and winds bring down the leaves in show- 
ers. Their motion is peculiar, and often worth observation. It 
is hard to tell where any particular leaf is going to settle, but 
it finds a place aftera while. That is a proud one which is 
launched on the rivulet, —a sort of Cleopatra's gondola, 
tricked out with red and gold. A charming carpet is spread 
out for us, surpassing the richest Brussels. Many trees stand 
quite bare, with their rich clothing still about their feet ; they 
have the aspect of nymphs surprised while bathing, and 
would fain gather about them their cast-off garments. 

One can still gather quite a handful of lingering flowers. We 
can still find the fair, fringed gentian, despite the winds and 
frosts; a golden-rod gleams bright amidst the low bushes, and a 
purple aster, like some lost pleiad, twinkles in the firmament 
of leaves. By the river-bank are a few blossoms of the even- 
ing-primrose. The name means prime-rose, — the first rose, 
a little more applicable to Primulus, the true primroses, than 
to our inotheras, which are not even of the same family. 

At this late season a number of the common spring weeds 
and wild-flowers have a second period of blooming, and every 
year itis noted in the newspapers as uncommon. It is sur- 
prising how little people remember from one year to another 
about the common facts of nature! A diary is an excellent 
check on an exhuberant fancy. We imagine that if we had 
kept one in early infancy, we would find upon re-perusing it, 
that snow-drifts were not much deeper then than now, but 
our memory indicates for them most profound depths. The 
yarrow now rejoices a second time in the sunlight. The self- 
heal (Brunella) may also be frequently found, and the au- 
tumnal dandelion, true to its name at this season, if at no other, 
bespangles the green sward. Often, too, we find the wild for- 
get-me-not, — beautiful as a flower, but a bug-bear to young 
students of inflorescence. 

A real autumn flower is the witch-hazel, or Hamamelis, 
whose singular yellow blossoms are just coming, This is the 
plant made classic by Irving, in his wild tales of the gold- 
seekers. It was used by certain credulous persons as a divin- 
ing-rod, and is still so used to indicate the presence of water. It 
is quite as efficacious for finding springs as in the discovery of 
hidden treasure, The poke-weed (Phytolacca) is now abeau- 
tiful sight. Its pendant clusters of rich, purple, juicy berries, 
threaded on a stem of crimson, are still seen beside the roads. 
As to the Roxbury wax-work (Celastrus) its}fruit is just as hand- 
some a winter decoration as one can wish. Gather its orange- 
pods, and in one night they will open and reveal the scarlet 
aril of the seeds. W. W. BalILey. 


OUTLINE OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


ALEXANDER Popr,—“ Little man of Twickenham,’’—why 
so called ? He was born in London, May 22, 1688; his father 
was a linen-draper, and accumulated a fortune by his trade. 
Physically Pope was unprepossessing, being short and de- 
formed, and of a weakly and delicate constitution. At an 
early age he manifested a great fondness for poetry. He says 
of himself,— 


“*T lisp’d in numbers, and the numbers came.”’ 


When ten years old he had read Ogilby’s Homer, and at twelve 
he had made considerable progress in the Greek and Latin 
languages, and marked out for himself a plan of study and 
reading, of which he was excessively fond. 

His first composition, ‘Ode to Solitude,’ was written be- 
fore he was twelve years old, and exhibited a marvelous del- 
icacy of language and harmony of versification, for which he 
afterwards became so eminent. At sixteen he wrote his 
“Pastorals,” and at cighteen appeared his ‘‘ Messiah,” a sa- 
cred Eclogue, in imitation of Virgil’s ‘‘ Pollio.”’ In 1709, 
when twenty-one, he finished his ‘Essay on. Criticism.” In 
1712 he published that remarkable heroi-comic poem “ The 
Rape of the Lock,” which exhibited his wonderful creative 
faculty as a poet; his most popular production was his “ Eliose 
to Abelard.” He made many enemies who, as envious critics, 
he attacked in his ‘‘ Dunciad.”’ He translated Homer’s Odys- 
sey and Iliad, netting by those two books alone the sum of 
£8,906. He quarreled with Addison, and his “ Atticus” was 
intended for him. Notwithstanding his literary critics, he 
was courted and flattered by the wits and nobles of his day. 
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Among his firm friends were Dean Swift, John Gay, Atter- 
bury, and Savage. The two sisters Martha and Therese 
Blount, and Lady Mary Whortley Montagu, are remembered 
from their intimate association with Pope. He was devotedly 
attached to his mother, and repaid her lavish fondness for him 
with a heart full of tenderness, and was overcome with grief 
at her death. He never married. He died of dropsy in the 
chest, May 31, 1744. Moses, JR. 


NEW- ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— In THE JOURNAL of Oct. 16, among the items furnished 
by a Maine correspondent, it was stated that “‘ Mr. Rich (not 
Rick) had not been elected principal of the high schoo! of Lew- 
iston (as previously stated in the Maine items), but had been 
elected principal of the high school of Auburn.” Following 
the correction, a compliment was paid to Mr. L. G. Jordan, 
principal of the High School at Lewiston. He was spoken of 
asa ‘tried and true man,” ete. There was no intention of 
instituting a comparison between these two excellent teachers. 
Mr. Rich is one of the most energetic and promising teachers 
of his age in the State, and his record is a noble one. No 
“slur” was implied, and no comparisons made. Both Lewis- 
ton and Auburn are fortunate in their high-school principals; 
both are “‘ good and true men.”’ Ep. 

— Bates College has 143 academical students, and 18 ip the 
theological department, 

— There are 82 students attending the Normal School at Cas- 
tine this term; 30 in the entering class. Quite a number of 
the graduates of this school are teaching in Minneapolis, Minn., 
with marked success. Lawrence, Mass., has some of these 
good teachers in her schools, The former principal and his 
able assistants must feel proud of such fruits. 

— Biddeford class of 80 takes a ride occasionally to the sea- 
shore, where several of the young ladies show that they can 
cook as well as study, if their excellent clam chowders are tests. 

— The High School at Cherryfield is reported in satisfactory 
working order, and to be one of the best of its grade in the 
county. There are about 75 pupils. 

— Waterville Classical Institute shows, in the classical depart- 
ment, 107; in the English department, 145; in the college 
preparatory course, 73; in the ladies’ collegiate course, 24. 
The institute never was in a more prosperous condition, and 
never was more worthy of prosperity. 

— The Commissioner of Education says about Maine that, 
“notwithstanding diminished receipts for schools, and con- 
stant diminution in the pay of teachers, the number engaged 
in teaching was greater than in 1875-76, and more of them 
were graduates of normal schools, an indication of improving 
quality. The number of such graduates might have been 
greater had not a mistaken parsimony led to the engagement 
of poor teachers at a low rate, in preference to giving more 
skilled teachers reasonable wages.”’ 

— Miss Helen Sewall, formerly a teacher in the High School 
at Calais, and subsequently a teacher in Mrs. Haye’s school at 
Chester Square, Boston, has received and accepted a call to 
the Classical Academy at Hallowell. She is a thorough and 
successful teacher. These endowed schools are doing well 
this fall. The one at Westbrook, under Dr. Weston, is taking 
a new lease of life. It has a fine corps of teachers, and the 
Doctor himself is a host. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The twenty-sixsh annual meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Keene, October 16 and 17. The ses- 
sions were held in the City Hall, and the attendance of ladies 
and teachers of the high schools of the State was large. There 
were also present several prominent educators from different 
cities of New England. It is estimated that about 400 teach- 
ers were present during the sessions, which were of an inter- 
esting and profitable character. The Association has about 
350 members, 

OPENING SESSION,—THURSDAY, P. M. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. W. H. Eaton, D.D., of Keene, 
followed by music from the pupils of the Keene High School. 
President Edward R. Ruggles, of Hanover, conducted the ex- 
ercises. The secretary being absent at the opening, Isaac 
Walker was chosen secretary pro tem. Reports of committees 
were heard. 

Charles A. Downs, State Superintendent, read a paper, on 
“Discipline of Knowledge.” The subject was further dis- 
cussed by Professor Cummings of Meriden, and B, G. Nor- 
throp, State Superintendent of Connecticut. 

Miss Susan C, Eastman read a paper in regard to Super- 
intendents and School Committees. Bev. W. W. Hayward of 
. C. P. Hall of Hinsdale, Elliot Whipple of Reed’s Ferry, 
and Prof. E, T, Quimby engaged in the discussion. 

“ Visible ne aso presented and illustrated by Prof. 
and Mrs. L. A. Butterfield, of Boston. 

EVENING SESSION. 
In the evening the Unitarian Quartette furnished music, 


and addresses of welcome were made by His Honor, Mayor 
Stewart, on behalf of the city, and by Hiram Blake, Esq., for 
the Board of Education. President Ruggles responded. 
High Schools. 
Rev. George B. Spaulding, D.D., of Dover, who was to have 
presented a paper on “The High School,” was unable to be 


present on account of sickness, and the topic was treated by T 


B. G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn. 


The hard times have helped to revive the buried hopes of the opponents 
of high schools, and a new and desperate assault is now attempted along 
the whole line. The objections, which are diverse and sometimes contflict- 
ing, are chiefly the following: 

1. The high school is an excrescence upon the common-school system, 
which has thus been extended beyond the original plan of its founders. 

2. The State has the right to educate its children only so far as is need- 
ful to enable them to perform their duties as citizens. For this, merely 
elementary education is amply sufficient. 

3. The high school is patronized by a small minority. The majority, 
therefore, deriving no benefit from it, ought not to be taxed for their 
support. 

4. The high school tends to make the children of the masses discon- 
tented with their lot, and averse to manual labor, 

Free high schools have been maintained in Massachusetts for a longer 
time, and on a broader scale, than in any other State or country of the 
world. The devotion of that State to high schools is not a sudden or 
transient outburst of enthusiasm, due to any educational reformer. It is 
the growth of more than two centuries. Ninety per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts is, in cities and towns, supporting high schools, 
They have stood the test of time. No town in Massachusetts, after fairly 
trying its working, has abolished its high schools. Experience has vindi- 
cated the wisdom of its founders. The strenuous opposition of Governor 
Robinson, of New York, which, aided by the financial depression, threat- 
ened disaster to the high schools of that State, has already strongly reacted 
in their favor. Rochester, for example, in less than a year after the abo- 
lition of its high school, reinstated it on a more liberal basis, and Brook- 
lyn is now building up a high school. As the whole school system natur- 
ally culminates in the high school, it furnishes the best and cheapest lev- 
erage for uplifting all the lower grades. As acenter of interest and influ- 
ence it stimulates in them a healthful ambition for thoroughness. Expe- 
rience has made it plain as an axiom that “ Elementary education flour- 
ishes most where the provision for higher education is the most ample ; 
for educational improvement works from the top downward, and not 
from the bottom upward.” It is unquestionably due to the influence of 
Vale College that in her early history the public schools of C ticut 
were, by common consent, the best in the country, and so pronounced in 
all American geographies of those days. 

The high school benefits the common schools by improving the grading 
of all the district or lower schools of a town, and thus increases both the 


economy and efficiency of the system. High schools are exsential for the 
training of teachers. In many of our towns the majority of the teachers 
are uates of the high school. The normal schools can suppl but a 
fraction of the great army of teachers in our land. The high-school course 
constitutes the best pre tion for that of the normal school. The nor- 
mal uates who have achieved the highest success are those who had 
pre nae eras the high-school course. All experience verifies the 


motto of Guizot, that “ every teacher should know far more than he will 
be called upon to teach j for the more he knows of everything, the better 
he can teach anything.’ 


The high school di rs and devel: what otherwise would con- 
tinue latent talent. Many a bright, but modest and discouraged boy, 
has thus been made conscious of his powers, and the assurance that he can 
do has become the parent of the purpose that he will do. Many gifted 
minds, thus roused to 9! life, ultimately fill positions of great useful- 
ness, whose talent would otherwise have been buried in obscurity. The 
wealth of a State consists in its men, in its treasures of mind. True men 
are worth more to it than money. The man who rears a family of 
well-trained children renders a ter service to the State than the mil- 
lionaire who leaves untold wealth to unknown heirs. No State can afford 
to abolish its high schools. Some errors of school-boards have given oc- 
easion for dissatisfaction. In some high schools the curriculum has made 
them seem to be mainly feeders for the colleges, merely preparatory de- 
partments for higher institutions, prescribing studies of little practical 
use except to those who complete the course. However close the sympa- 
thies of high schools mp de colleges, their sympathies should be still 
the general public. 

we 5 canes of opppeition to high schools is the erection of needlessly 
expensive buildings,—far more costly than those for the other grades, and 
more than is necessary fur any pape of practical utility. The most 
plausible objection to high schools is that they tend to unfit children of 
the masses for work, for the industrial calling they must follow in after- 
life. Education, rightly conducted, will not create aversion to work. Ed- 
ucation should be the auxiliary of labor, rendering it more attractive 
and productive to the skilled workman, who so forecasts his plans that 
every blow tells, thus qocnemnnng ES time and strength and stock ; ac- 
complishing more, even in the humblest work,in better style and with 
less damage to tools and machinery, than the boor, who can use only 
brute muscle. The German government has long sought to make indus- 
trial pursuits reputable and universal. To this end, members of the royal 
family have practiced as well as preached the gospel of honest work. In 
like manner the problem in America is to elevate the work by educating, 
and thus elevating, the workmen. 


Remarks on the subject were continued by Rev. 8. H. 
M’Colister, D.D., and Rev. J. B. Crawford, of Keene. 

Miss S. F. Churchill, of Boston, gave an entertaining read- 
en FRIDAY MORNING. 

A business meeting was held Friday morning, at which it 
was voted to continue the former committee in regard to legis- 
lation. Various committees were chosen. 

The Pronunciation of Latin was discussed by Prof. Henry 
E. Parker, of Dartmouth College, who strongly advocated the 
English method. He was followed by H. W. Lull, of Man- 
chester High School, in favor of the Roman method. A.C. 
Perkins, of Exeter, favored the English method. G. H. 
Browne, of Keene, indorsed the mone 

xercises were varied by music. 

“gt Powers, of Nashua, presented the subject of English 
Grammar in a happy and pleasing manner, giving great satis- 
faction. 

Metric System. 
C. P. Hall illustrated the Metric System. 


Mr. C. P. Hall, principal of Hinsdale High School, presented the ** Met- 
ric System, Illustrated,” in the form of an answer to the questions, “ A pen 
is it? What are its advantages? What can we do without it?” By 
means of a table upon the board, and apparatus, he explained the merits 
of extension, capacity, and weight, with their subdivisions and multiples, 


comparing them with United States money. He would write 467m42, and 
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read, ‘ four hundred sixty-seven meters, forty-two.’ He claimed the follow- 
ing advantages : a fixed and permanent base ; a decimal ratio, illustrated 
by an example in reduction of lengths ; significant names ; simplicity ; 
scientific relation of its units, illustrated by examples in bg ming | a box, 
and finding its capacity, and the weight of its volume of water, ice, and 
iron; and its uniformity, citing its general and rai idly-increasing use among 
civilized nations. a é illustrative-work was Sens by pupils from Mr. 
Hall's school.) He believes that its introduction is to be effeeted through 
the schools. If teachers understand it thoroughly, and are enthusiastic 
over it, the enthusiasm will be contagious among pupils and communities. 

eachers should get all the oe they can ; buy a five-cent metric- 
rule ; make longer measures of firm cord ; get a tinner to make a liter ; 
use metric rules for all measurements ; measure everything in the school- 
room and compute surfaces and solidities ; bring in boxes and compute 
their capacities ; take ooges measures outside, and put up metric 3 
(the high schools of Hinsdale and Winchester have put up boards on prin- 
cipal roads, marked with metric distances from the school) ; believe fhor. 
oughly in the fact that the system is coming into universal use at no dis- 
tant day, and see to it that the Granite State is in the van of the movement, 


“Natural Science.” 
“Natural Science in our Schools ;’ George L. Chandler, 
principal of grammar school, Auburndale, Mass,, gave a valu- 
able paper on this topic. 


Mr. F. W. Hooper, of the Keene High School, opened the discussion on 
the “ Study of Natural Science in the Schools.” 


He claimed that the proper course of study in every grade of school 
should be one-half literary and one-half scientific. The literary studies 
should be divided into two equal parts, language proper and history, the 
latter subject including political geography, politics, history, proper men- 
tal and moral science. The scientific studies divide into two equal halves, 
mathematics and natural science, Thus one-fourth of a pupil’s time would 
be spent upon natural science. 

The chief obstacle which prevents the proper study of natural science 
is the course of study pursued in our more conservative colleges. A stu- 
dent at the age of 21, and in the junior year of such a coll kno 

a little of four languages, — Greek, Latin, French, and Sadao ons 
mathematics, some ancient history. He has been required at no previous 
time to know absolutely no botany, no zodlogy, no mineraie » no physics, 
no chemistry, no geology, no astronomy, to say nothing of Iical science, 
modern history, and English literature. He does not understand the sim- 
raged pesoctaene he sees, During the junior year he learns his first lesson 
n physics, 

t the very close of the college course all the other sciences, ] et- 
physics, and the ~— literature are crowded into the few te phe 
of a college year. Such a course of study affirms: (1) That the chief ob- 
ject of study is the discipline of the mind. (2) That Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics are the only studies which give the proper discipline ; (3) 
that the study of natural science is valuable only in giving data or truths, 
not in giving discipline to the mind and proper methods of study ; and (4) 
that English literature, political science, mental and moral philosophy are 
a the dessert in the feast of knowledge. 

ese affirmations were considered in turn. The objects of study are 
discipline and knowledge, but the discipline is only valuable as a means of 
obtaining knowledge. Natural science is fertile in data, and hence the 
chief object of study is obtained from it. The discipline to be derived 
from the = of the classics is not so great, nor is that to be derived 
from the study of science so poor that the natural sciences should be 
wholly excluded from the courses of study in all the lower schools, and 
from the first half of a college course. If college graduates knew more 
natural science they would teach it more in our common schools. 

If an elementary knowledge of botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, physics, 
and chemistry were vores of candidates for admission to college, more 
of these subjects would be taught in our academies and high achools, and 
finally every grade of school would give one-fourth of its time to the 
proper stu y of science, The proper study of nature is necessary, is 
always practical, and is never materialistic in its tendencies. The aver: 
age of human life has doubled since the time of Queen Elizabeth, This is 
attributable to a better understanding of the laws of the universe more 
than to any other one thing. 


J. E. Seott, principal of Normal School, Westfield, Mass. ; 
J. Y. Bergen, principal of Deerfield Academy, Mass., also 
spoke upon the topic. 


Enthusiasm in Teaching. 
The following is an abstract of a paper prepared by H. S. 
Cowell, principal of Francestown Academy, but not read for 
want of time : 


Improved methods of instruction are important ; but behind and above 
methods isthe teacher. Systems, text-books, and apparatus are the ma- 
chinery ; the teacher is the engineer. Like teacher, like school. Put a 
right teacher in the school, and the school will take care of itself. It is 
my purpose to present the claims of enthusiasm as an important and nec- 
essary qualification of the teacher. Enthusiasm is not a reckless zeal 
without knowledge ; neither is it that overplus of feeling or action that 
overdoes the work, but wndoes the worker. But it does consist in the 
combination of a high appreciation of the importance of your work, anda 
hearty zeal in the accomplishment of that work. Fanaticism is zeal with- 
out knowledge ; indifference is no zeal whatever ; enthusiasm is a zeal 
tempered by prudence, modified by knowledge. Indifference chills ; en- 
thusiasm warms and quickens, A teacher without enthusiasm has no 
right to beateacher. He cannot be one in the truest and broadest sense 
without it. Its power is wondrous. In the hands of the enthusiastic teacher, 
dry routine is changed to pleasing bomen ; the shapeless skeleton of ab- 
stract principles clothed with pulsating ife and attractive beauty, and a 
thousand ways and means discovered by which the untried feet are allured 
into the paths of knowledge, That there isa lack of this element in 
our profession and in our State, does not need proof. This arises chiefly 
from the following causes : 

First, The presence in our profession of the “ Educational Tramp,” or 
the amateur teacher, who es teaching secondary to something deemed 
more important. 

Second, The fewness of our worldly advantages. The teacher is not 
over-paid, too well fed, nor over-praised. Asa species, he is not especiall 
interesting to the ublic. At the first touch of age he is shelved as an old 
fogy and obliged to turn up book or insurance agent to gain a subsistence. 

ird, The seeming stupidity of pupils. After all, this stupidity may be 
more apparent than real, and we must remember that with all our improve- 
ments and lightning methods in this fast age, human nature and brain mat- 
ter have not n remodeled. 

There is enough in the teacher’s work to awaken enthusiasm: ist, The 
atmosphere of sincere regard and uine appreciation in which he lives. 
It may be that of children; but it is no worse for that, and the gratitude 
will grow deeper with years. 2d, The keen pleasure of im ing knowl- 
edge. 3d, The magnitude and importance of his work. If the sculptor, 
standing before the waiting marble, glows with enthusiasm, amounting 
— inspiration, how can he be indifferent who is shaping the destinies 
of lives 


EVENING SESSION. 

“The Educational Tramp, and How to get rid of him,”’ was 
treated by Hiram Orcutt, principal of Tilden Ladies’ Semi- 
nary, West Lebanon. 

H.P. Warren made an earnest plea for the State Normal 
School, after which Hon. J. W. Patterson gave a vigorous and 
argumentative address in favor of the common schools, 

Col. F. W. Parker, superintendent of schools, Quincy, Mass., 
made a stirring speech against some of the old methods of in- 


struction, He said away with learning the alphabet. Burn the 
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spelling-book, the grammar, and the primary geography. Stop 
telling little boys and girls to study and keepin order. It is 
all an abomination. He favored an entire new departure. 
He believes in word-forming. He wants teachers untram- 
meled by fogy boards of education. 

Miss Churchill read some selections. The Association ad- 
journed by singing “‘ Old Hundred.” 

The officers for the next year are ; President, E. B. Powers, 
Nashua ; Secretaries, R. H. Perkins and S. W. Clark, Ports- 
mouth; Treasurer, E. Whipple, Reed’s Ferry. 


— The boys in attendance at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
number 215. 

— John B. Clarke, Esq., editor of the Mirror, offers to give, 
for the next five years, $40 per year as prizes for snperiority 
in elocution in the Manchester schools. The competitors are 
to be chosen from the High School and first divisions of the 
grammar schools. The Board of Education have the matter 
under consideration. 


VERMONT. 


— The public schools of Bennington are said to be gaining 
steadfast footing at every step. By sure and positive work 
they are gaining good results, not only in Bennington, but 
their beneficial influence is felt in the surrounding towns. 
The increased attendance of non-resident pupils at the com- 
mencement of the present term made it necessary to open an 
additional school. The whole number now enrolled is 560, 
under 12 teachers. In addition to the graded school there is a 
Catholic school of 250 pupils, yet many of the Catholic chil- 
dren attend the graded school. The graded schools in many 
of the large towns of the State are exerting a marked influence 
in favor of higher education, and most of them are represented 
in the colleges of this and other States. The school in Ben- 
nington is represented by its pupils in Yale, Williams, Hamil- 
ton, Union, Smith, and Vassar Colleges ; in Troy Polytechnic 
Institute, West Point Academy, and the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. This is a noble record. The principal of the 
school, Prof. Isaac W. Dunham, has the reputation of being a 
good teacher and an excellent disciplinarian, and the good re- 
sults he has gained in Bennington show that his reputation is 
well founded. 

— Hon. Edward Conant, State superintendent of education, 
held a meeting Sept. 18 and 19 at Essex Center, with great 
success. President Hulbert delivered the opening address on 
the evening of the 17th. He was present, also, on the 18th, 
and took part intheexercises. The superintendent gave much 
interest to the meeting, and good work was done by all who 
took part in it. The superintendent also held a successful 
meeting in Westford recently, and was ably assisted by Rev. 
J. D. Emerson, of Underhill. An excellent paper was read by 
Miss Nina Rawson, of Westford. 

At the meeting in Essex, the claims of Taz New ENGLAND 
JOURNAL and PrimaRy TEACHER were ably presented by 
Mr. Deering, principal of the Essex Classical Institute, and 
his advocacy of these papers was warmly seconded by Mr. 
Conant. It is strange that teachers need urging to read edu- 
cational papers. But so it is with some who are called teach- 
ers, even in Vermont. Larger rewards for their services, how- 
ever, would probably result in greater efforts for self-culture. 

— We are glad to record the fact that the wife of Professor 
Willard, of the Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River, holds a 
fair each fall term to raise funds for the aid of needy students. 
She has raised nearly $150 at each fair for the past two years, 
and has used it for the purpose intended very judiciously. 
She held a fair, as usual, Friday evening, Sept. 26, and we 
hope she was more than usually successful. Hers is a good 
way to “‘ cast bread upon the waters.’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
QUESTIONS TO PLYMOUTH COTNTY TEACHERS. 

[This list of questions has been sent to the teachers of 
Plymouth County, Mass., the answers to which will form the 
basis of the report of Mr. Dustin, at the Teachers’ Association, 
Oct. 24 and 25.] 


PRIMARY — 5 TO 8 YEARS. 

How long have you taught in this grade ? 

What studies do you teach ? 

How many hours per week do the classes in each study 
occupy ? 

To what extent do you depend on text-books in each study ? 

How much arithmetic do you teach ? 

To what extent is drawing taught, and in what way ? 

Do you teach reading by the word-method, and if so, with 
what results ? 

Do those you have taught in this way learn to spell readily. 

Do you teach your youngest pupils to write and to read script ? 

[Two additional questions are added for the higher grades, 
—intermediate, 8 to 10 years; grammar, 10 to 13.] 

Do you use wall-maps to test your pupils’ knowledge of 
geography ? 

What is your method of teaching grammar or language ? 


— The school committee of Melrose have invited Superin- 
tendent Parker, of Quincy, to give a course of lectures to the 


teachers of the town, on primary teaching. Hew ill havea 
class of sixty teachers from this and adjoining towns. 

— Wellesley is full to overflowing; so is Lasell. 

— Judge Rice, of Iowa, gives $15,000 to Williams College; 
$5,000 for Latin and Greek prizes. . 

— A teachers’ institute, continuing for two days, was held 
in Lanesboro last week. Lectures were given by Hon. Joseph 
White, formerly secretary of the Board of Education, and by 
Rey. A. D. Mayo. The attendance was limited to the towns 
in the immediate vicinity, including committees and teachers. 
Among these were a considerable number who have had train- 
ing at the Normal School, — a class always interested in insti- 
tute work. The address of Mr. White showed the faith of the 
fathers in education, by picturing these men of culture in their 
struggles, contributing to establish in the wilderness schools 
for the “‘nourtering”’’ of their children, and who, as early as 
1643, ‘“‘ordered’’ the people to have a vigilant eye to their 
neighbors, to see that they did not suffer so much barbarism 
as to allow their children to grow up in ignorance. Outof the 
wisdom of these men has grown the present system of schools 
in New England and America, which is essentially free and 
universal. This was the first institute ever held in Lanesboro, 
and evidently tended to impress the people with the great ad- 
vantage of the present methods of teaching over those of the 
past. The teaching force was the same as at former institutes. 
The secretary and the agents of the Board of Education con- 
ducted the institute, having the same corps of teachers, and, 
in the main, the same kind of exercises as at other institutes 
reported this year. The claims of the JoURNAL oF EpuCA- 
TION received a hearty endorsement by a member who had 
been a subscriber from its first publication. No teacher, he 
said, can afford to be without it. The institute the present 
week is held at Eastham; that of next week at Charlmont, on 
Thursday and Friday. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. Geo. W. Fisher, former instructor in the Ancient 

Languages at the Fort Edward Institute, New York, assumes 
the management of a new academy at Wakefield, which has been 
established through the liberality of citizens, among whom Mr. 
Rowland Hazard is prominent, having given furniture to the 
amount of $500, and bought a fine site at a cost of $5,000; and 
it is hoped the town will apply funds in its hands for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building. Mr. Fisher’s experience as a man- 
ager of academies is a guarantee of the success of the new in- 
stitution, which has now 55, pupils. Mr. Fisher has special 
charge of the instruction in Ancient Languages ; Rev. Chas. 
H. Bixby, of Modern Languages; Mr. James Waters, of Higher 
English, Natural Sciences, and Mathematics; Miss Florence 
Aldrich, of lessons on Piano and Organ. 
— Greenwich Academy, of which Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, A.M., 
is principal, publishes a paper, called The Academy Trio. It 
is under the auspices of the three literary societies ; Mr. A. A. 
Kidder, of the Adelphian, is editor-in-chief, aided by compe- 
tentassociates. It will contain lively articles from the students, 
including spicy editorials, and all items of interest concerning 
the school and vicinity. The subscription price is fifty cents 
for the school-year, and it is certain that the paper will be 
widely circulated. The first number is already in press. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The thirty-third annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association was held at High School Hall, Hartford, 
Oct. 16, 17, and 18. 
There was a large attendance of educators from all sections 
of the State. The schools of Hartford were suspended during 
the meeting, and much local interest was manifested. 


OPENING SESSION. 
At the opening of the convention Thursday evening, Oct. 
16, the High School choir sang under Prof. Irving Emerson. 
Rev. C. S. Robinson gave an address upon ‘‘ American Girls 
on their Travels.”” He was for three years chaplain of the 
American Chapel at Paris, and had ample opportunity to ob- 


Europe. The address was full of interesting suggestions. 

After the address of Mr. Robinson, Mrs. M. Josephine 
Warren, of Philadelphia, read several selections, which elicited 
much favorable comment. 

FRIDAY, OCT. 17.—MORNING SESSION. 
Teaching as an Art; A Plea for Skilled Workmen in the 
Schools. 

After devotional exercises, Mr. George R. Burton, principal 
of the Washington School, New Haven, gave a paper on 
* Teaching as an Art.”’ 

To become skilled in the profession of teaching, the candidate needs 
natural adaptation and professional training, as well as a scholastic prep- 
aration. Natural fitness is indicated by a love for children, and a good 
supply of dities which the schools do not furnish. 
Our normal and training school should have more regard for this qualifi- 
cation in the selection of their candidates. We need to perfect our sys- 
tems of normal-school instruction, and then we need more of these 
schools. Ohio has fourteen ; Pennsylvania has twelve ; Connecticut needs 


two more, Every city and large town should have a normal class, The 
practice, or training-school, is not enough; we need the normal class, with 


serve the conduct of American women making the tour of| poet 


the teaching of the philosophy of education. A number of the cities have 
already led off with these, — more will foliow. 

Professional training and instruction is needed to develop skill and tact 
in giving instruction, in the aeeeees of children, in securing proper 
relations with parents and the public, and to give tone and weight to the 
whole work in which the teacher is engaged. The art and profession of 
teaching will be improved by the efforts which the teachers make them. 
selves. Teachers should organize more. They would be stronger ; they 
would be more respected ; and, as a co uence, would be better com- 
pensated. Teachers should attend associations more, There ought to be 
a grand revival in this matter. Teachers’ associations have already done 
a great deal for the profession, and they will do in the future a great dea} 
more, if teachers will but endorse, attend, and uphold them. They are 
the fathers of the normal schools and educational literature. They should 
be more and more the centers from which a sentiment favorable to ediu- 
cation should flow out and fix itself in the public mind. They should be 
supplemented, however, with assemblies or congresses of teachers, for the 

urpose of discussing educational questions, with a view to influencing 
fegislation. Teachers should read educational literature more. No per- 
son should be licensed as a teacher who neglects to read an educational 
paper. This literature was never so good nor so plentiful as now. 

The subject of the certification of teachers should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed,and the present methods should be revolutionized. The laws are 
defective ; public opinion is at toolowanebb. Teachers must work to 
change these. There is just now a great work for teachers to do ; are the 
teachers of Connecticut ready to e a share in it? 

This was followed by an admirable paper by Celeste Bush, 
of the State Normal School, New Britain, on “‘ Social Aims 
and Social Duties.’”’” We regret that we have not received an 
abstract of this timely address, but hope to furnish our readers 


with it in some subsequent issue of THE JOURNAL. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education, discussed the high school question. [For 
an abstract of Mr. Northrop’s paper, see the report of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association in another column. 
Mr. Northrop gave the same address at the two associations. | 
An interesting discussion of this topic followed. 

‘Spelling Reform”’ was the subject of an interesting paper 
y Mr. D. B. Hagar, principal of the Normal School at Salem, 


ass. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The large hall was well filled at the hour for commencing. 
The exercises were opened with some excellent singing by the 
high-school choir, after which His Excellency, Gov. Andrews, 
made a brief but admirable address on ‘‘ Enthusiasm.’’ The 
need of this quality in the teachers’ vocation is very great,—it 
being a vocation of the highest importance to the community. 
Every parent has a right to expect that the teacher of his chil- 
dren will train them for useful, faithful, and patriotic citizens; 
train them to the love of truth, virtue, patriotism, and every 
good quality, — and, to the accomplishment of his work the 
teacher should labor with the greatest enthusiasm. Noise, 
bluster, and parade are not enthusiasm, but the silent, persist- 
ent perseverance which carries one on to success, — something 
like the broad, deep river which moves along powerfully and 
irresistibly, quickly but surely accomplishing its mission. 

Gov. Andrews was followed by the reading of two or three 
selections by Mrs. M. Josephine Warren, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Warren has a very pleasant and well-trained voice, and her 
readings were listened to with much interest at this time. 

A resolution in favor of a National Congress of Educators 
was unanimously adopted. Messrs. Northrop, Northend, 
Camp, Morse, and others, favored the proposition. 

Poetry in Education, 

The closing exercise of the evening was a lecture on “‘ The 
Value of Poetry in Education,” by Prof. B. Kellogg, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

ms mind may be trisected into the intellect, by which we learn, know, 
think ; the feelings, by which we enjoy and suffer ; and the will, by which 
we elect or reject, determine to do and not to do. Science addresses itself 
to the intellect, furnishes it facts, thoughts, truths, and principles ; builds 
it up high with knowledge. Persuasion bears down upon the will, the cit- 
adel of one’s personality. Poetry, along with some other departments of 
literature, and all other departments of fine art, brings its contents to the 


feelings ; both persuasion and poetry, however, entering the mind throngh 


the door of the intellect, and that by means of the ¢ ht, which is the 
staple of both. The sustenance which poetry brings to the feeling consists 
of all those touches and suggestions, those pictures and ideals of out 
and of inward beauty with which its thought is freighted. Nothing in ex- 
ternal or internal nature is so low or so high that it has not a poetic side to 
it, the t a theme, 

ut while working intuitively upon the feelings, poetry works incident- 
ally, but powerfully, upon the intellect and the vine and so is not to be dis- 
as an enlightening or a reforming agency. That the feelings are 
worth cultivating is proved by the fact thata e cent. of what we 
do is done for our pleasure, and of what we own invested in what con- 
tributes only to our pleasures ; that God set a high value upon them, and 
that upon the liveliness of our sensibilities and sympathies all our hope 
for the future is made to depend. 

The speaker denied Macaulay’s assertion, that “‘ As civilization advances 
ry almost necessarily declines,” insisting that in all that to the 
making up of the best poetry, the manhood of the race is richer than its 
infancy. In conclusion he called upon his hearers to take, with him, « 

owin milk and honey,’’ and belo us by 
title that is unquestionable. 


SATURDAY, 18. 

The first lecture on Saturday morning was by Prof. Wm. A. 
Mowry, of Providence, on ‘‘ The Oregon Story.” This was a 
highly interesting and instructive lecture, given in a very fa- 
miliar and pleasant manner. Mr. Mowry well knows how to 
talk to secure the attention of an audience. The address of 
Mr. Mowry is of such a nature that no mere abstract would do 
its author justice. 

The closing leeture of the session was given by Rev. Mr. 
Mayo, of Springfield. His subject was, ‘ History and Patriot- 
ism in Publie Schools.” This was an exceedingly interesting 
lecture, abounding in good ideas and sentiments, given in Mr. 
Mayo’s attractive manner, securing the close and undivided 
attention of his audience. *e 


The Necrology Report was made by Mr. Northend, chair- 
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man of the committee, in which the decease of Capt. Henry C. 
Davis and Miss Bessie C. Blakeman of New Haven, and Chas. 
H. Wright of Greenwich, were appropriately noticed. 

profs. Camp and Sawyer of New Britain, and Lewis of New 
Haven, followed with brief remarks. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee on a 
state council of education: Messrs. Burton and Camp of New 
Haven, Morse and Drake of Hartford, Sawyer of New Britain, 
French of Meriden, Bishop of Norwich, Adams of Canaan, 
F. E. Burnett of Putnam, Harrington of Bridgeport, D. Hol- 
prook of Clinton; B. G. Northrop and I. N. Carleton, com- 
mittee on National council of education. 

OFFICERS FOR ENSUING YEAR. 


John H. Peck, New Britain, President. 

J. M’E. Drake of Hartford, Miss Eva Phelps of New Haven, 
A. H. Stevens of Stamford, Giles Potter of Essex, H. G. Fowler 
of Norwich, E. S. Richardson of Tolland, H. M. Adams of 
New Canaan, F. E. Burnett of Putnam, Vice-Presidents, 

N. L. Bishop of Norwich, Recording Secretary. 

George R. Burton of New Haven, Treasurer. 

Charles Northend of New Britain, State Editor of New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Secretary Northrop and Supt. C. Northend were appointed a 
committee to conduct the president elect to the chair. 

RESOLUTIONS. 
The following resolutions were passed by the Association: 


stant attention to the arrangements for our comfort : - 
Committee, for use of building ; to the hotels and to the 
State, for kind reduction in rates ; and last, but not least, to President A. 
P. Somes, Secretary John H. Peck, and Treasurer George R. Burton, for 
their satisfactor ngage ema of the onerous duties resting upon them. 
Resolved, That, in our view, the State Board of Education is performin 
a very valuable service to the Commonwealth, in arousing a sentimen 
favorable to education ; in its efforts in preventing unprofitable litigation 
in school matters, and in its fostering care of the State Normal School. 
Resolved, That Hon. B. G. Northrop, the secretary of the Board, in his 

indefatigable efforts to carry out the wishes of the State Board, and in 
conducting institutes and lecturing throughout the State, is deserving of 
the commendation of all friends of education and progress. 
ooking r neglected c ren of the Sta grea 
= services in this direction. 

esoived, That we recommend the observance of the rules for new spell- 
ings proposed by the American Philological Association, and suggest Chat 
hereafter the secretary of this Association follow said rules in engrossing 
its See Sept. 11, p. 134.) 

esolve t the constitution of the State Teachers’ Association be so 
amended that the fee of membership paid by ‘ 
ne = of fifty. Pp pa y ladies shall be twenty-five 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A. C. Armstrong & Son have ready a new edition of May’s 
standard Constitutional History of England, with the supple- 
mentary chapter covering 1860-71, a work which should be in 
every library, and whose re-issue will call attention to the au- 
thor’s recent work on Democracy in Europe ; also the one vol- 
ume Macaulay’s Historical and Critical Essays, the author- 


ized Longman edition. We are glad to note that Mr. Stoddard 
has completed his new memoir of Dr. Doran, and the supple- 
mentary chapter for the Annals for the Stage, and that this 
new edition will presently be ready. 


— — 


illustrations are, as usual, beautiful. The contribution of 
William W. Story on “‘ American Artists and American Art”’ 
will be read with much gratification. We hope this excellent 
magazine will be liberally patronized by our people. The 
yearly subscription price is only $2.75; single numbers, 25 cents. 

— The Educational Voice, under the direction of the Pitts- 
burg Teachers’ Institute, and edited by A, Burtt, Mrs. E. A. 
Wade, and Miss Jennie Ralston, comes to us in a new form 
and with clear utterances. It is worthy of a generous support 
by the teachers of Pittsburg and vicinity. 

— The Contemporary Review for October reaches us through 
the International News Company, New York. Its strong ar- 
ticles are: ‘‘ India and Afghanistan in Opposition to the In- 
dian Policy of England ’’; ‘‘ Moral Limits of Beneficial Com- 
merce,’ a thoughtful essay on the moral side of political 


economy; ‘‘Contemporary Life and eae in Turkey,” a 
careful survey of the Empire in its dissolution, by an Eastern 
statesman; and ‘‘ Lazarus’s Appeal to Dives,’’ or a practical 
view of the best philanthropies for the poor. 

— Mr. Nathaniel H. Bishop, author of The Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe, has just issued from the press of Lee & 
Shepard a companion volume entitled Four Months in a 
Sneak-boz,”’ the name of the fishing and duck-shooting boats 
used on our New Jersey coast, and in which he made a most 
interesting trip of 2,600 miles down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and along the coast of Mexico. The work contains 
many new and important observations upon this comparatively 
unfamiliar part of our land. Castle Foam, by H. W. French, 
has been brought out by the same house. It is a strong 


Resolved, That this Association tender hearty thanks to Rev. Dr. C. 8. 
Robinson, George R{Burton, Miss Celeste Bush, Hon. B.G. Northrop, Mr. 
His Excellency, Gov. Charles B. Andrews, Prof. Brainard 

Kellogg, Prof. W. A Mowry, and Rev, Dr. A. D. Mayo, for their admirable 
addresses and lectures; to Mrs. M. Josephine Warren, for her skillful 
readings; to the Hartford High-School Choir, and their efficient director, 
Prof. Irving Emerson, for music ; to Principal Joseph Hall, for his con- 


D. B. Hagar, 


Butler (née Thompson), is an 


— The Magazine of Art for October, published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., London, Paris, and New York, is a 
number of rare excellence. ‘‘ Our Living Artists’? on Elizabeth 


article full of interest. The 


and dramatic novel, founded in Russia during the brilliant 
reign of Emperor Alexander. 
the people and customs has enabled him to weave into an in- 
teresting story the treachery, magnificence, and 
the underlying trut 


The author’s familiarity with 


of life among the nobility. 


New Operas! 


Carmen. opera by Biset........;........ $2.00 

Carmen is an Opera that has gradually and sure 
won its way to a great popularity. Although the boo 
is large, in fact what one might call a “ four-dollar 
book,” it is Y~ up in elegant style, with music and all 
the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. 


Fatinitza. Opera by Suppé.............$2.00 

Splendid new ra that is a decided success. A 
large, fine book, with English and foreign works, and 
the Opera in every way complete, for a low price. 
Doctor of Alcantara. 
A famous Opera, now brought, by the popular price, 
within the reach of all. Orchestral parta, $15.00. 


Bells of Corneville. gy pianqnette 
A great suceess. This, with the “ Doctor” and the 
“ Sorcerer ’’ ($1.00) are well worth adopting by com- 
a who have finished Pinafore (still selling well for 
.), and who are looking out for new and easy Operas. 


Remember our first-class Singing-school and Choir 
Kooks, Veice of Worship and The Temple, 
each $9.00 per doz., or $1.00 each. Send for copies. 
Also always remember the Musical Becord, pub- 


**Money, and How to Make It.’’ 


The best book ever published for the farmer, manu- 
facturer, merchant, and professional man. Shows 
how to become prosperous and successful in life. 600 

~4 ed illustrated; sheep binding. Sent postpaid 
‘or $3.50. 

the New Britannica, and all 
Standard Works at great/y reduced prices. 

NEW YORK AND BOOK C0., 


239 eow (1) way, N. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


AMERICAN AND FOREGIN 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 

good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 
| Miss FLORENCE FITOR, 

35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


240 zz (1) 


A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 


MUSICAL | tminent Professors, 
EDUC ATION. Has a reputation unequaled for 


furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 
EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 
RARE collateral advan . For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mase, 228 


lished weekly. It keeps you well posted as to i 
matters, gives 6 or 7 pages of music per week, and costs 
but $2.00 per year! 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
239 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Saturday Magazine. 


THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 
SHORT, BRIGHT, FRESH 
Stories, social discussions, and popular science from the 
best English periodicals, etc. 
Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 
Gives much more for the money than any other high- 


grade magazine in America, and is offered for a limited 
period to Teachers at an 


Extraordinary Special Discount. 
: Two Dollars ($2.00) a year, (full price $3.50) ; or One 
— ($1.00) for six months. Samples six cents (in 
“ampe). NO SERIALS. 
You can begin at an time ; but now is the best. 
Address, for these special terms, 
FRED. B. PERKINS, Editor, 
238 h (1) Boston, Mass. 


Jest PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 
Mice History of Wall Street Finance, containing 

: table information for investors. Address BAXTER 
Co., Publishers, 7 Wall St., New York. 240 az 


les 10c. 


REWARDS OF MERIT. Price-list free. 
238d 


(silver or stamps). F.E. ADAms, Hill, N.H. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in e-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and and sent es. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 84q., N. Y. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 


America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agenta’ prices. 
Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 


three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 
Part-book ublications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 
Ff. J. BARNARD, 
238 n 


162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 
WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK F. 
The Volume for the Holidays, 1879-80. 
More attractive than any previous volume. 
(Now Ready.) 
Chromo Board covers, $1.25; Full Cloth, $1.75. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
241 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


ELOCUTION. 


Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 


The “ Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 


best, most durable, therefore most economical 


and bandsomest article ever made or offered for the 


The 
Purpose. NO BEST, NO’ DIRT, NO DAMAGE to Blackboards. Samples furnished by mail on receipt 


+ Manufactured for 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


To be reopened October ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN. 
Applications can be made at CARL SCHG:NHOF’S Book 
Store, 146 Tremont St., or at the School, 34% Beacon St. 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


2392u A, ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Fall Term 
opens Sept. 29th. 70-page Catalogue on by ay 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M,, Prest. 


STUDIO and ATELIER, 
Affording such instruction in ns and the 
Graphic Arts as has hihtherto been attainable only in 


Euro’ Beginning Nov. ist. Terms annum. 
For descriptive pamphlet, address PROF. WATSON, 107 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 39 tf 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S | 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES AND LESSONS IN 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 
Professor BROWN will receive at his rooms, at the 
St. James Hotel, Boston, a limited number of advanced 
students in Elocution. 238 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 


‘| First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
and author of Philosophy of Arithmetic, &c. 
A Tert-Book on Teaching, tor Normal Classes and Pri- 
vate Students. 12mo. 4 504. Price, $1.75. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advocate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of known Calibre and Character invited, 

(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 
30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445, 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 
ELMORE & RICHARDS, 

4 Murray St., New Vork. 


z 


240 zz (1) 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
The only absolutely Noiseless School 


Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 

quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 
Address JOHN D. BMACK & CO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments pp.) 
** I1.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


A Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON S8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


| the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
AVO D drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St,, N. Y. 


240 b NORMAL PUBLISHING CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
uaranteed to ta. 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
$77 Angnata, Me. 2 GLOBES. R. Nima & Co., Troy, 


BOSTON, SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Address ANNA BR 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


30 cts. 


The on'y Publication af the kind, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Patriarchs. - - - - - - - Hannaand Norris Cassell, Petter & G. $1 50 
Heroes of Britain. Vol. 1. - - - - Hodder o o Pa 3 00 
Russo-Turkish War. Vol. 2. - - - - Oliier 66 o vo 4 00 
Through the Light Continent. - - Saunders 5 00 
Pocket-book of Cincinnati. - - - - - King Robert Clark & Co 15 
Life of Jesus Christ. New issue. - - - Fleetwood T Y¥ Crowell $1.50, 2 00 
Figs and Thistles. - - - - - - Tourgee Fords, Howard & Hulbert 1 00 
Toinette. New ed. - - - - “ “ “ 1 00 
Study of English Literature. . - - - Mertz SCG & Co 1 00 
The Talisman. Newed. Franklin Sq. Lib. No. 78. Scott Harper & Bros 15 
The Bodleys Afoot. - - - - - - Seudder Houghton, Osgood & Co_ 1 «50 
Home Protection Manual. - - - - Willard The Independent Office 15 
The Etcher’s Guide. - - - - - - Bishop Janentzky & Co 1 00 
Eyesight, and How to Care for It. - - - Harlan Lindsay & Blakiston 50 
Surgical Diagnosis. - - - - - - Heath bet a 1 50 
Student’s Pocket Medical Lexicon. - Longley $1.00, 1 25 
Macaulay's Essays. Authorized edition, reduced. _ AC Armstrong & Son 2 00 
Constitutional History of England. 2vols. - May 3 50 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 3dedition. - - Bartholow D Appleton & Co $5, 6 00 
Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78. Greene “6 id ad 6 00 
While They are With Us. - . - - Coates Thos Nelson & Son 75 
Eva and Bertie. - - - - 75 
Grace Dermott. - - - - $6 75 
Children’s Book of Poetry. - - - - - Coates Porter & Coates $3, 7 50 
Kept for the Master's Use - - - . Havergal A DF Randolph & Co 65 
The Name of Jesus. - - - - - Noel 1 00 
The Light of Asia. - - - - - - Arnold Roberts Bros 1 50 
Blanid. - - - - - Joyce 1 50 
Moondyne. - - - - - - - O’Reill oe es 1 50 
Contributions to Ballad History of England, etc. - Benne Scribner & Welford 80 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


PrRoFessors of colleges, scientific schools, 
and teachers and students in the public and 
private institutions of the country, are invited 
to notice the announcement of Messrs. Elmore 
& Richards, 4 Murray street, New York city, 
in regard to Chemicals and Chemical Appa- 
ratus. The pure chemicals which they offer 
were selected by Dr. Richards in person, from 
the best - known manufacturers in Europe last 
summer. The immense stock thus secured en- 
ables them to fill orders for their customers 
at once from their goods in store, which, 
having been purchased for cash at low prices, 
enables them to defy all competition for the 
same superior qualities of stock. In filling or- 
ders they can furnish scientists and students 
with the exact kind and quality ordered, and 
with a guarantee of absolute reliability. They 
pack their goods sold in their own establish- 
ment, under their own supervision ; and so 
carefully has this been done that in all their 
trade with all sections of the country, not one 
case of breakage has been reported for the last 
fifteen months. Messrs. Elmore & Richards 
are the agents of the celebrated Battersea 
Works, London, England, and keep a large 
stock of their assay goods on hand. The 
wares of this company used in America are 
made of clay. The Dixon Plumbago Co., of 
Jersey City, supply the market for all other 
crucible goods, which are fully equal to foreign 
goods. Address them at 4 Murray street, New 
York city, for catalogue and prices. 


Every teacher and friend of education in- 
terested in musical culture should read care- 
fully the announcement made in THE JourR- 
NAL of this week, by Daniel Slote & Co., 119 
and 120 William street, New York city. The 
Music Copy Book, with helps to daily practice, 
prepared by D. P. Horton, is one of the most 
useful books for those who would preserve 
music and songs which they have not in other 
collections, or which they may compose for 
themselves. The system of musical “ short- 
hand ”’ presented in this tastefully-bound and 
artistically-arranged volume is invaluable, and 
the practice of copying music facilitates sight- 
reading in a surprising degree. The exercises 
found in the first part of this book of ‘‘ Helps 
to Daily Practice’’ are not only pleasant, but 
helpful to the singer as he becomes familiar 
with them. Blank pages for the words of 
hymns and songs, and the transcribing of 
music, suitably ruled, with musical staff, con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the book. The 
paper is admirable, and the whole book ar- 
tistic. Price by mail only 50 cents. Every 
er and student in music should have this 

k. 


One of the most indispensable articles in the 
equipment of a school-room is a good slate. 
The ‘“* Emack”’ Noiseless Slate, manufactured 
by John D. Emack & Co., 71 John street, New 
York city, is pronounced by thousands of prac- 
tical teachers as the very best ever used in any 
country. They are furnished in all sizes from 
5x7 inches to8x12. The entire edge of the 
frame is protected with heavy all-wool felt, 
which cannot be displaced, or discolored by 
moisture; while the elevations at the corners 
prevent contact with the surface of the desk, 
and render the slate absolutely noiseless. We 
advise every school officer and teacher who de- 
sires to have pupils use the cheapest and best 
slate to send to John D. Emack & Co., 71 Jobn 
os New York, for a sample slate and price- 


ALL parties desiring to secure the services of 
professors, tutors, teachers for public and pri- 
vate schools, visiting and resident governesses 
for schools and families, should notice the an- 
nouncement of the Educational Bureau of 
Miss Florence Fitch, 35 Union Square, New 
York city. Miss Fitch is a lady whose repre- 
sentations can be relied upon, and she makes 
no charge to those who secure teachers through 
her agency. She has upon her list graduates 
of the best colleges and other schools of Amer- 
ica, England, France, and Germany, and can 
recommend teachers of English in all of its 
departments, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, Music, Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
&c. She also makes a specialty of placing pu- 
pils for parents and guardians in schools of the 
best character. 


WE feel that we are doing our readers a great 
kindness in calling attention to the standard 
publications of Thomas Nelson & Son, 42 
Bleecker street, New York. Among the list 
we call special attention to the historical 
works of W. F. Collier, LL.D., including 
The Great Events of History, Outlines of Gen- 
eral History, History of English Literature, 
and of England. They also publish the Royal 
Series of Readers, the Oxford Sunday-school 
Teacher’s Bibles, and a long list of the best 
standard miscellaneous books. Send for cata- 
logue. 


Tue Quarterly Elocutionist, published and 
edited by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl at 35 
Union Square, New York city, is unquestion- 
ably the best periodical of its kind in any coun- 
try. Mrs. Diehl has a national reputation as 
a teacher of this department of artistic cul- 
ture, and makes the Elocutionist to meet the 
wants of those seeking suitable selections for 
elocutionary drill, and for public readings. 
See announcement in this issue of JouRNAL. 


TuHeE fame of New York hostelries, as illus- 
trated in the ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’ is known from 
St. Petersburg to San Francisco. This great 
reputation has been purchased by the utmost 
care and study of the most fastidious wants of 
guests. The same superb table and appoint- 
ments exist to-day, and every modern improve- 
ment is kept pace with by the indefatigable 
manager who caters for the public pleasure. 
From foreign tourist to commercial traveler 
there is one voice of praise for this great cara- 
vansary. Special attention is called to the 
moderate rates. 


Tue beautiful display of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Crocus which adorned the Public Garden 
of the city of Boston last spring and summer, 


and were so commented upon by the press and 
admiring thousands, was furnished by B. T. 
Wells, now the largest importer in New Eng- 
land. See his prices in another column, head- 
ed ‘* Bulb Gardens.”’ 


AT the exhibit of the Dixon Crucible Co.,”of 
Jersey City, at the American Institute, New 
York, may be seen a rosewood cabinet richly 


upholstered with silk and velvet, containing 
1108 Dixon American Graphite Pencils. no 
two of which enormous number are alike. If 
you visit New York, call at the fair and see 
this curiosity. 


THE reputation of Joseph Gillott’s Pens is 
world-wide. They are especially adapted to 
use in the American schools, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points suitable for the various kinds 


of penmanship taught in schools. Mr. Gillott 


has introduced a new series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which for excellence of temper, qual- 
ity of material, and cheapness of price, must 
insure universal approbation. E pen bears 
the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality, and they are put up in boxes contain- 
ing one gross each, with label outside and the 
fac-simile of his signature. For circulars ad- 
dress 91 John street, New York city. 


THE announcement of the Sauveur School 


of Modern Languages in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by Marie Mehlbach and Martha 
Chatelain, in this issue of THE JOURNAL, 
should be read by all who are interested in the 
study of modern languages by the famous 
method of Dr. Sauveur. These two ladies are 
both accomplished teachers, and thoroughly 
qualified to give instruction in the new meth- 
ods. They are indorsed by Dr. Sauveur, Prof. 
Cohn, and other expertsin the method. They 
combine thorough culture with suecessful ex- 
perience in their work. For circulars and full 
particulars, address either of these ladies at 34 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass. The school 
opened early in October, and the classes are 
now rapidly filling up. It is a rare oportunity 
to gain a knowledge of French and German. 


WINTER is coming, and the schoolhouse 
must be supplied with pure air other than 
through windows and doors. Supt. Marble 
and Dr. Woodward, of Worcester, and the 


school committees of several towns in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, cordially recom- 
mend Houghton’s Practical Ventilator, which 
is advertised in another column. - It is also in- 
dorsed by teachers, architects, and builders, as 
furnishing pure air without cold drafts, and as 
economizing heat. Address T. L. Houghton, 
Worcester, Mass., for circulars and full infor- 
mation. 


See the advertisement of five important 
books, by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, on 
second page of this paper. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pocket Classical Dictionary for Ready Reference. B 
F. G. Ireland. 5c. German Letters on English Edu- 
cation, written during a tour in 1876. By Dr. L. Wiese. 
Translated and Edited by L. Schmitz, LL.D. $1.75. 
Studies in German Literature. a Bayard Taylor. 
With an Introduction by G. H. Boker. $2.25. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A New Method for the Study of English Literature. 
By Louise Maertz. 12mo,. Interleaved. Chicago: 8. 
C. Griggs & Co. $1.00. 

ness and Orthoépy ; An elementary treatise on 
Pronunciation for the use of teachers and schools. By 
Albert Salisbury, A.M. With Physiologieal Engravy- 
ings. Madison, Wis.: Wm. J. Park & Co. 

homas De Quincy: His Life and Writings. With 
oy correspondence. By H. A. Page. Two 
vols.in one. New York: Chas Scribner’s Sons. $2.25. 

First Principles of Household and 
Cooler. A text-book for schools and families. By 
Maria Parloa. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 5c. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis de Imperio Graci Pompei Oratio 
ad Quirites (pro Lege Manilia). With an introduction 
and Notes. ted after Karl Halm by A. 8S. Williains. 
T5c. Bunyan; The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace Abound- 
ing, and a Relation of his Imprisonment. Edited, with 
biographical introduction and notes, by E. Venables, 
M.A. Clarendon Press Series. New York: Macmillan 


& Co. $1.25. 
Selections the Greek Lyric Poets; with an his- 
torical introduction and explanatory notes. By H. M. 


. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
King’s Pocket-book of Cincinnati. Edited and pub- 
lished by Moses cing, Cambridge, Mass. Cloth cts. 
tt 


iagra 
with diagrams and explanations. By W.F. L. Sanders, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


The First Volume of the “ American Science Series,” 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., and EDWARD 
8. HOLDEN, MA. 
Large 12mo, 512 pages, Illustrated, $2.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
241 12 East 23d Street, New York City. 


The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 


Helps to Daily Practic 
By D. P. HORTON. 
Quarto, 7x ra Bound......... Price . 
Copies sent to any address on receipt of Rb - 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William St., New York. 


School Teachers. 


Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; 
sale prices given to all Teachers; prices meh os ia. 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 
Cards rec'd. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield Boston. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


WANTED, 

a m of large experience in teaching Elocution 
By the Classics, a situation as Assistant Tere in 
lar, Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches, 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of lar, 
experience, a situation as Principal of an A » 
my or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 
ce. 207 tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 
TEACHERS! You can make from $25 to 


$100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, he can “ do good and make 
money.” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families, It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars. E.L. KELLOGG & Co.,, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 


BOOK AGENTS, 


Send for circulars explaining our 


NEW SYSTEM OF CANVASSING. 


Agents have wonderful success. 100 subscrib-. 
ers to 1000 inhabitants. Our publications are 
standard. Address, 

THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 


240 tf 41, 43 & 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn, 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld befere Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
a a fit abode for man. e beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with ddlight’ 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. MeCurdy 
& Ce., Philadelphia. 194 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE. 


William Cullen Bryant's 


FAMILY LIBRARY OF POETRY. 
ENLARGED, REVISED, and IMPROVED. 


Has the NEW BRYANT BIOGRAPHY, all the best 
and latest of Bryant’s own Poems, New Steel Portrait, 
New Illustrations, New Bindings, etc. One large vol- 
ume. Sold only by Subscription. His greatest work, 
outselling all others combined. Intelligent men and 


¥ | women of good address wanted to sell it. Large pay to 


the right persons. Address, 
240b(P) FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


GooD 

ant” MAKE MONEY 
De heys’ indispensable books, 
‘The Physical Life of Woman,’ ‘ Trans- 
mission of Life,’ and ‘ ndbook of Popular Medicine.’ 
Over 250,000 copies sold, and the demand constant/y 
increasing. One t has cleared over $1700 in one 
year! Circulars of our colored and revised editions, 
with terms which GUARANTEE success, free. 
Address now, W. H. THOMPSON & CO., Pubs., 

32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 240 d 


Pertaining to Per 


sons, Places, and 
f Things, with Black- 
= board Designs, Bible 


239 tf 


== Studies, Concert Ex- 
f= ercises, and Prayer- 
= Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
2 Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 
$1.75 by mail. 
mensely popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 
238 805 Broadway, New York. 
WoO KR FOR TEACHERS 
during the Winter School 
Send stamp for full 
240d Co., Third St., Phila, Pa. 
PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 
for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
popaier, and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
nd for descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8S. DENISON, 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, !1I. 
Economy Study Table. 
Adjustable Instantly, without Tools, to 
any Desired Compartments. 
CONVENIENT, HANDSOME, 
DURABLE, THE BEST. 
BEST MATERIAL, 
BEST WORMANSHIP 
BEST PATTERN 
BEST SIZE. 
its Convenience is Doubled by its 73 
Adjustable Compartments. 
The best table on the market at the price. Pro- 
nounced by all A Medel of Convenience, 40‘ 
one of the of labor-savers to all those having many 
papers. See full descriptive and illustrated circulars. 
Readers and Writers Economy (Co. 
Manufacturers and dealers in devices to 
save time, money, or labor ; for desk, study, or library. 
Offices, 32 Hawley St. P.O. 260, 
Store, 27 Franklin St. BOSTON. 
UBS RI ER to THE JOURNAL should 
C B send for new Premium 
List and specimen copies, for canvassing among 
Teachérs and friends. § lendid Premiums are 
OKNELL, 


on the list. Address THos. W. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. Mass. 
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cott. New York: D. Van Nostrand; for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
a Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


A UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
osser Open to both sexes. A the Registrar. 
ON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 

— o courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
/ i. J.M. Grecory, LL.D., t. 


wa CO For catalogue, 


OLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, 
/ 4 the President, &x0. F. MaGcoon, D 
Vt. For 


URY COLLEGE, Middleb 
M ULBERT. 


catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


PREPARATORY. 


Hes? MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


EWISTOWN Y. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SonUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BoOKLYN,A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


W282, NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


KINDERGARTENS. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


INDERGARTEN. Miss GARLAND and Miss WEs- 
TON will reopen their class for training Kindergarten 
hers, Nov 3. A thorough English education, good 
general culture, and ability to sing are requisite. Ex- 
aminations held in October. Number limited. No stu- 
dents received after the class is formed. Address, 52 
Chestnut Street, Boston. 234 h 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


Pubulshers. 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


{stl Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
01 


edical Department. For circulars and informa- 
Bes Prof. C. I.. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 552 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, it. 9, 1879. 

55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


ie TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTrT. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YouneG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


[Ak SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Maree WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
M ORcuTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


Ware TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
~ ll. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, . 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 St., 
Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
epartmen ergarten ratory, an 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
enty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. ll 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding Ex 


School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, Kast Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 

ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata 
6s address F. A.M., Principal. 


Gitte An educated German famil 


receives a 


number of studious persone bing 
constant practice in man boar 
instruction in. French Piano, 8 and 


Harmony, desired "ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLace, Mass. 205 


CILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN SERIES 


Is attracting the attention and securing the patronage 
of the best classical instructors on account of its clear, 
vigorous, and original style and its thorough and prac- 
tical character. 

For examination the Primer is sent for 65 cents, and 
the Grammar for 95 cents, Teachers who get them 
expecting unusual merit wil) not be disappointed. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
239 d 19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


New Reading. 


“EASY READING.” 


Large open type. 32 pages. Fine illustrations. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready. Price 5 cents. 
Used in Boston Public Schools. 


BOSTON SCHOOL EDITION of ‘‘ THE NURSERY.” 


Price 5 cents. Sixteen Thousand now used in the 
Boston Primary Schools. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 


Or Pictures to Talk and Write About. 
ties. Price 12 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 


Specimen copies of each sent on application. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 


12 varie- 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Emportant and Practical Ques- 

tions clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 


of Study as used in onr Common 
Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 p. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


te" CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACCENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, poten and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
boeks in the country. Confidential Terms to Agente 


é| sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address 
232 tf 


Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y¥. 


TEACHERS 


In Maine and New Hampshire, 


Send for Circulars and Copy of Commen-School 
Question Book (en ‘ed. 1879), by A. H. GRAIG. 


ts wanted. Liberal commissions ; special rates 
to dane. A. PAGE, 
Price of Book. gent for Me. and N. H. 
$1.50. 


BURLINGTON, ME. 


LPHA DUSTLESS ORAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
A and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT &Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


1$777 F-0. Vionunr, Augusta, Me. 218m 


——— 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Me Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is ‘Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. ch 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 cts. Stam Address 


received for ment. 
ONER & Co., 1102 


15 Bromfield Street, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Depository | ¢1cational Goods 
Educational Publications AND 
or ” 
Cowperthwalt & Co., Teachers’ ‘Wants 


A SPECIALTY. 
HENRY OAREY BAIRD & 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 
$vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metall . 


Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Po 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


24 NEWYORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's Mistory of Engiand,8 “ 10.00 


Viacuulay’s of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 46 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 36 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jeordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


S & HUNT 805 Broadway, N.Y., 
P HILLIP 9 Have Just Issued 
Church History Stories, By Emma 12mo, 
each $1.50. 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wiclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE. A Tale of the 16th Century, 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecai’s Tenants. By 
Illus., 16mo, 75 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYHILL, A.M. L[llus., 16mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. A. D. WALKER. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0O., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 az 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, 


By PROF. A. B. PRESCOTT, Univ. of Mich. 
12mo,cl. $1.50. 


Catalogue of Technical Books sent for 10c. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, ¥. ¥. 


Famous French Authors. Being Biographies of 
twenty of the most famous Writers of France. Illus. 
with numerous portraits. 8vo, red cl., gilt top, $1.75. 

Fielding’s Works. lilus. by Geo. Cruikshank. In 
4 handsome vols.. Cr. 8vo, extra cloth, per vol., $1.75. 
Vols. 1, 2, Tom Jones, 2 vols. Vol. 3, Amelia, 1 vol. 
Vol. 4, Joseph Andrews, | vol. 

Campbell (Sir George, M.P.). White and Black 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States, by Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly } ine of entertaining reading for 
oung people. This is a handsome quarto m ne of 
b pages, printed in ry clear type. The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alpbabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers. ‘The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all intel- 
nt and cultivated people would like to place in the 
ands of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
ear. Send 10c. for aspecimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Oreek, Allegheny Oo., Pa. 235 p 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES ; or, Trading in Van- 

ity Fair. B 1.25. 

THE SCHOONER ON Rte BEACH. By Rev. E. A. 
1 


Teaching how to invest pean and pleasantly 
the “ odd moments”’ of life... ... cts. 
RECORDS OF THE DO-WITHOUT SOCIETY. 
An excellent illustration of the good which can be 
achieved by a conscientious desire to make self-denial 
the basis of benevolence. All “ sewing-circles ” 


should have this book........ 1,00, 
AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St., Phila, No. 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
240 G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
comyeene Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Manu/fact'g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf) Boston, MAs8s, 


Important to Teachers of Modern Languages, 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS.” 


— 


FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 
Embracing the Relation of French te 
English and the Word-formation 
in the French Language. 

By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 

Of the Author of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the lang bse new 
and most helpful to Teachers and Students. Cloth. 
215 \° ice $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 


Normal Question Book? 


< BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 8 
Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Z 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods <4 

a of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. wD 
= THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO “ 
CANVASSERS. 
re) Write for Terms and full particulars. I 
Zz 238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. © 


Methods of Teaching.5 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 

Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Burean of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for sec —— for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools wi uperintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every 
from the errs the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 


on. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. EDDY, Ohio. 


Co: ndence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sis., 
218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


eek in own town. Terme and $5 outfit 
366 free, Addiers H. HaLterr &Co., Portland, Me. 


$5 to $20 


| 
E. B, HOLLIS. 16mo........ $1.25. 
Teaching that “‘ doing well the duties which lie near- 
ha | 
es, 
ge B Full of Adventure and Incident on Sea and Land. 
}ODD MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYS. 
” | Publishers, WM. H. B | 
St., Philadelphia. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & OCO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . « New York. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND EDITION OF 


THE NEW AMER. (U.S.) HISTORY, 


by that peat author, G. P. QuACKENBOSs, LL.D., 
lately published by us, has been received with great en- 
thusiasm, and is being rapidly introduced into our best 
schools. It is of a convenient size, is beautifully illus- 
trated, and is as interesting as a novel, while the 


LESSONS IN OUR LANGUAGE, 


the same author have shown teachers a new and 
easing way of leading pupils to think and express 
hemseives both orally in writing. It has received 
the indorsement of leading teachers, and is proving a 
great success in the schovl-room. 


M. W. HAZEN, Gen’! Ag’t-for New- 
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